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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 





HIS month the gardener begins his 

new year. From now until Winter 
settles down seriously and brings a halt 
to outdoor activity, the wide awake gar- 
dener is bending all his energies to plant- 
ing and replanting in the Fall season, and 
that extends, from a practical point, as 
long as the ground continues “open.” Of 
course every “body realizes that bulbs for 
Spring bloom must be planted in the 
Fall. The gardener, as a matter of fact, 
has always to work just two seasons 
ahead of his realization. In the Fall he 
plants for Spring bloom, as in the Spring 
he plants for Fall bloom. Daffodils, 
Tulips, Hvyacinths, and Crocuses, the 
popular “Duteh bulbs,” must all be han- 
dled now if you are to have their respec- 
tive bloom in the Spring. Tulips and 
Daffodils are the most satisfactory bulbs 
for broad effects. The Daffodils give us 
the desired yellow color, the other colors 
being found in the Tulips. A good hint 
of their diversity is shown in our cover 
illustration made from a planting in the 
gvarden of Mr. Sperling, Secretary of 
Stumpp and Walter Co., N. Y. C., through 
whose courtesy we are able to reproduce 
the plate. The varieties shown from left 
to right are Afterglow, La Tristesse, 
Princess Elizabeth, Snowstorm, and 
Farncombe Sanders. 

HE eontribution of Dr. Slate, New 

York State Experiment Station, 
Geneva, N. Y., eonecerning “Lilies You 
Can Or Must Plant Now,” will help you 
to add a very dignified feature to your 
garden after the earlier bulbs have gone. 


RS. BANGHART undertakes with 

considerable success the involved task 
of unraveling some of the tangles that 
confuse the Trailing Campanulas. We 
also take this opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing the photography of Dimm for all the 
illustrations on page 425 except Cam- 
panula piperi which is a copyrighted 
photograph of Asahel Curtis Photo Co. 


R. PAUL DAVEY, Executive Vice- 

President of the Davey Tree Ex- 
pert Co., has an interesting message for 
you who dwell in suburban developments 
concerning what you might do for your- 
selves in helping the general betterment 
of tree welfare in your own community. 


The street line tree is usually allowed to 
fall into neglect because of the “let 


George do it” policy. 

\)\ 7E also introduce to you this month 
Dr. Norman C. Yarian, an enthusi- 

astie orchid amateur who will introduce 

vou to a better acquaintance, from a very 


popular and practical standpoint, with 
the most easily grown members of this 


curious and fascinating family. Plants 
you ean grow in your own garden and 
sunporeh, think of it! 


HERE are many other interesting 

topies in this unusual number, light- 
ing your garden at night, for example; 
the story of the Fringed Gentian and why 
it is lost; and some further comments 
that the Editor has for you in a new fea- 
ture “Here and There.” 
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Yam Sacrificins Profits 


Bearded Iris 





To Give You Greater IRIS 


Values and Keep My 
Staff Fully Employed 


Summer is vacation time and play time for many of my customers. For my employees, it is a time 
when they need steady employment to meet their family obligations. It is my purpose to keep my entire 
staff on my payroll throughout the summer, regardless of my personal profits. 

i With this in mind, I have made up this page of rare summer bargains . . . not “cheap” plants, but 
fine, sturdy plants in popular, up-to-date varieties, priced at production cost or below. Values you cannot 
duplicate anywhere. 

Moreover, every Collection will receive my personal attention to make sure of the proper balance of 
colors, succession of blooming period and other details that make for complete satisfaction. 

The four Iris Collections offered below are priced for quick action. Every plant is large and strong, 
capable of producing a large and lovely flower. Now is the time to transplant Iris for maximum bloom 
next season. 

All Collections Shipped Postpaid, Anywhere in the U.S.A. Cultural Directions with All Shipments 


20 VERRME $3.00] 2O Ay, PEARED, JMS $Z.00 


JAPANESE IRIS Rare, New, Unusual—Every One a Gem 


0 of Iris. it would be Each Colleection will contain a complete range of 
-.. pe gg Bn meg cao masanenn flowers, so | colors—fiery reds, soft pinks, brilliant bronzes, en- 
immense in size, so prolific in bloom, so welcome | trancing blends, lovely blues and many other de- 
when the Spring tide of bloom has subsided. This | lightful colors. Some are ‘unnamed seedlings of my 
collection will be planned to give you a complete | own hybridizing, impossible to duplicate. Others, 
color range. Many will produce flowers as large as | /isted in my current Catalog have sold this season 
a dinner plate. This collection includes giant singles | @t almost as much per plant as I am asking for this 
and doubles, self colors, mottled, blended and striped | e"tire Collection. Many were introduced only a few 
effects. unlabeled. years ago at from $10.00 to $50.00 per plant. All 
$ different; unlabeled. 


, IS 
WORLD’S FINEST $3 00 YJ 5 MINIATURE IRIS 3 
For the ROCK GARDEN 
23 SIBERIAN IRIS P Also Ideal for Edging Border $ -00 
These miniature jewels follow the crocus in early 


Spring. I will make up this Collection with a view 
to color range and balance. In it, I will include a 


In form they differ from all other Iris, and deserve | "ich wine shade, an exquisite soft sky blue, a 
a place in any first-class Iris Collection. This col- | slistening snow white, a rich golden yellow, a deep 
lection will include several varieties that recently | Velvety purple, etc., unlabeled. If you have never 
sold at $5.00 to $10.00 a plant. The varieties will} Town the Miniatures, now is the time to start. 


be personally selected by me to assure full color | Once you have experienced their charm you would 
effects, unlabeled. oes sees with them for many times the price of this 
. : Collection 

















This is a very unusual Collection—the finest obtain- 
able anywhere in the world at any price. They are 
prodigious bloomers and make excellent cut flowers. 



































A Fragrant YELLOW PEONY and a Unique 
“COFFEE and CREAM” Colored Peony with four 
other Unusual Prize-Winning PEONIES for only $3. 


This is the finest collection of Peonies that money | Put a lot of cream in your coffee and you have this 
can buy, varieties that will carry off the prizes in| unusual color. These twe sell regularly at around $1.50 
any show and attract unusual attention in the gar-/| each; so that the remaining four are practically given 





den. All strong, healthy 3- to 6-eye flowering size | away, as part of my summer employment program 
divisions from perfect three-year-old plants. I will | These include a very large, double, fragrant soft-pink; 
include the finest fragrant yellow. You probably did |a large, double very fragrant, bright crimson: a 
not know that there was a yellow peony. I will also | superb, fragrant milk-white; a magnificent, fragrant 


include a rich “coffee and cream” colored Peony. | deep pink. Labeled. 














6 BEAUTIFUL POPPIES $2.50 | 6 HEMEROCALLIS $3.00 


3 of Each, 18 Plants in All, $6.00 (Day Lilies) Assorted. Labeled 

then tong years, I have grown these These are the new hybrid varieties, 
magnificent Oriental Poppies in my Ex- bez j ardy ¢ sasy . 
hibition Gardens where their exotic v= gest mares om — = oe 
beauty has attracted a great deal of will include in this superb Collection, 
attention. Visitors have marveled at soft creamy yellows, lemon yellows and 
<n tl often 6 to 8 inches in deep yellows, also rich orange shades, 

am offering strong, field-grown arranged to give you a succession of 

— at greatly reduced prices, I will bloom, May to September. Some are 
ge FE gg th egal Poones ce fragrant. All are large, flowering-size 
world’s largest brilliant scarlet Poppy, plants, labeled. 
sold a few years ago for $25.00 a plant; This is the first time I have offered 


the most popular soft pink; a magnifi- » - » ~~ ae + 
cent cerise; a lovely apricot shade and page se valuable new hybrid varieties in 
a Radiance Rose colored Poppy. All Collection form. You will be delighted 


labeled. with them. 
e 


Rober £ Wayman LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 














RGE YELLOW LADYSLIPPER 


(Cypripedium pubescens) Can be readily trans- 
planted and will thrive in the garden. It is one 
of the easiest of our native orchids to establish 


Henry Mayer, photo. 
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An Introduction to Orchids 


When you come to know them better, you too will be able to grow them, 
not only in your greenhouse, but some of them in your garden as well 


GREAT deal of awe and miscon- 
A ception exists as to the nature of 

“Orchids” and especially as to the 
supposed difficulties to be overcome in 
growing them. Down deep in the hearts 
of many plant lovers and gardeners there 
is a cherished desire to attempt the cul- 
ture of at least a few orchids. Fear of 
failure, coupled with the belief that or- 
chids are beyond the reach of the aver- 
age purse has dampened the zeal of 
many would-be orchidist. 

It is my desire to endeavor to dispel 
these mistaken fears and to better ac- 
quaint the readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER with this most beautiful and 
interesting family of plants, to the end 
that they too may share my own plea- 
sure in knowing and growing them. But 
to succeed with them you must first be- 
come acquainted with their peculiarities 
and needs and then learn to love them 
not only when they are adorned in their 
most exquisite flowers but during their 
resting periods as well when they are 
about the least attractive of all plants. 
The great Rosarian, Dean Hole, in “A 
Book About Roses” states, “He who 
would have beautiful Roses in his garden 
must have beautiful Roses in his heart.” 
George Baldwin, one of America’s most 
suecessful orchidists, paraphrased the 
philosophy thus: “He who would have 
beautiful orchids in his greenhouse must 
have beautiful orehids in his heart” and 
I would add that you can have beautiful 
orchids in both your greenhouse and your 
garden if you come to love them, as I 
know you will, when you know them 
better. 

But perhaps you will say, “Why should 
I become interested in orchids?” My 
answer is, that you can succeed with 
them with much less bother than you are 
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Editor’s Note: This is a day of “Hob- 
bies.” Nearly everyone has one or more and 
among the most popular are gardening and 
photography. Many of us are satisfied in the 
cultivation of the usual garder? varieties but 
Dr. Norman C. Yarian, a physician and sur- 
geon of Cleveland has as his hobby the grow- 
ing of a collection of Orchids, the study of 
the Orchid family and actual color photog- 
raphy of orchid flowers. He indulges in his 
hobbies for rest and recreation and finds them 
capable of completely absorbing his interest 
for the time and permit him to forget the 
cares of the day. He has collected Orchids 
in the tropics and is familiar with our 
natives. He will tell, through the columns 
of THE FLOWER Grower something of these 
most beautiful and interesting plants and will 
endeavor to inform us of varieties and meth- 
ods of culture with which the average plant 
lover may succeed. The articles will appear 
from time to time and will be illustrated with 
typical orchids. 








aware and you will never be likely to 
experience a like degree of enthusiasm 
in the culture and study of any other 
class of plants. I have never known an 
amateur grower of orchids who did not 
become an enthusiast and your efforts 
are just as certain to be liberally re- 
warded in the awakening of a new in- 


terest in a field cultuze and study 
which you have heretofore feared to 
attempt. 


And you need never fear that you will 
learn all there is to know about them, 
for the orchid family is perhaps the larg- 
est of the plant world, there being about 
15,000 species, to say nothing about the 
sub-varieties and hybrids. They are also 
the most highly specialized in their 
structures and many are considered the 
most beautiful flowers in all Nature. 
Their striking peculiarities of shape, 
color, markings and perfume combined 


with unusual beauty are believed to have 
resulted from a most extraordinary co- 
operation with the insects to insure cross 
pollination and many of the devices 
which these plants have developed are al- 
most human in their cleverness. The proc- 
ess of evolution has carried the orchid 
family farther than any other class of 
plants in avoiding self pollination and 
were it not for the visits of insects who 
earry the pollen from one blossom to 
another when in search for honey, the 
orchids could not produce seed and, ex- 
cept in a few instances, would become 
extinct. Henry Baldwin had the follow- 
ing to say about them: “They actually 
seem, now that I understand them better, 
more like human beings than forms of 
vegetation, and if we believe the tales of 
the wise men as to the dependence of 
orchids upon insects: that each part of 
the flower has its share in the mutual 
labor; that the spots and fringes, silken 
curtains and waving banners, strong and 
subtle odors, are not mere adornments 
but are necessary to the fertility of the 
plant and the perpetuation of the race; 
that the changes in structure and color 
are plots and devices to gain their ends, 
we must confess, that although orchids do 
not spin, they toil with a wisdom and 
foresight that Solomon might have 
envied.” 

To most persons, orchids means only 
the beautiful delicately colored flowers 
which are seen in the florist’s windows 
and for which he receives the highest 
price when fashioning them into a cor- 


sage for my lady. Not all orchids are 


tropical and as many as 150 species are 
native to the United States and Canada 
and the New England states possess about 
57 species. It is also a matter of sur- 
prise that several species are found 
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Cypripedium insigne, a native of India, has yellowish-brown flowers, spotted with dark 


purple-brown. 


growing as far north as Greenland, Lab 
rador and Iceland and only recently I 
saw an illustration of one of our native 
orchids = whieh 


Alaska 


grows plentifully in 


and is rare here. 


TERRESTRIAL ORCHIDS 


HESE native species are all terrestrial 

(that is growing in the soil) except a 
few which are found in Florida and some 
other Southern states. Many of them pos- 
sess rare beauty which rivals some of the 
tropical kinds but most of them are of 
botanical interest only. Many of these 
native orchids ean be successfully grown 
in the wild fiower garden if one possesses 
a partially shaded spot and can provide 
leaf mold in which to plant them. 
require 


Some 


considerable moisture at their 


Can be grown and flowered in your solarium 


roots and a “bog garden” suits them best. 
They may also be made at home in a 
rock garden and I know of no more beau- 
tiful plants for that purpose than some 
of our native kinds. (In a future article 
those best adapted to culture in the gar- 
den will be deseribed and eultural diree- 
tions given.) 


TERRESTRIAL ORCHIDS 


A, ees all the tropical orchids are 
“epiphytes” because they grow upon 
(not on) trees and other plants, often 
fifty to hundred feet above the 
ground. I am frequently asked if or- 
chids are not “parasites?” and I am 
glad to answer that not a single orchid 


one 


is a parasite and none of them obtain 
any nourishment from the sap of the 


One of our most beautiful wild orchids is the pink Queen Ladyslipper, Cypripedium 
reginae, and quite adaptable to garden cultivation. 


408 








trees to which they grow attached. They 
obtain much of their nourishment from 
the air but also some of it from decaying 
bark of the trees to which they are at- 
tached and also from leaves which fall 
and are lodged in the clumps of orchid 
plants. In the winter of 1936 I had the 
good fortune to be able to visit the 
tropics and to collect orchids as they 
grow in their native state. Many of 
them have already bloomed for me and 
some of the finest species are now in bud. 
To have seen these interesting plants 
growing in their native surroundings 
high above our heads, to watch our native 
loosen them from their attachments and 
drop them to us and then to be able to 
bring them back alive to add to our col- 
lection was an experience long to be re- 
membered and I hope to share some of 
the experiences with those of you who 
may be interested in orchids. 


Flowers for Renters 


E can have, at least, a few flowers, at 

very small expense and if it is only 
a few, it will help to make things more 
homelike and brighten the surroundings, 
for ourselves and our neighbors. 

Annuals, of course, seem most practical 
for the renter, especially when one must 
change places frequently, but that need 
not discourage us, for even among the old 
fashioned, tried and true—and cheap— 
varieties there is a wealth of material 
to make beautiful gardens and to furnish 
many cut flowers. There are some peren- 
nials, also that are easily divided and 
moved, without injury and so can often 
be taken to a new location. Some of those 
that are most common are the Hardy 
Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, Phlox and 
Columbine. . 

I like very much to read of the many 
new and wonderful flowers that are being 
introduced, but for many of us, the price 
puts them entirely beyond our reach and 
we can only hope that sometime we can 
have some of them and turn our attention 
to the more common flowers. Make the 
best of what we can afford and try to im- 
prove the gardens under our care, 

At present, I am hoping to turn a strip 
of ground along a drive way, that form- 
erly was left to weeds, into a flower gar- 
den. I am thinking of a ribbon of dwarf 
blue Ageratum next to the road, then a 
row of the golden African Daisy, next a 
row or two of Asters and then Dahlias to 
divide the flowers from the vegetables be- 
yond. 

Dahlias are good flowers for the renter, 
for usually we move in the winter or 
early spring and then the bulbs are apt to 
be stored in a receptacle that can be easily 
taken along, although one would have to 
take notice of the temperature and not ex- 
pose them, if it was too cold, for I think 
they are more easily frozen than potatoes. 

There are seeds of many other lovely, 
if old-fashioned, flowers that can be ob 
tained for a few cents a package, such as 
Calliopsis, Calendula, Annual Phlox, Ver- 
benas and the ever popular Pansy, so many 
in fact that it is hard to decide which to 
leave out, but I think if I could have only 
one packet of flower seeds, I would choose 
mixed Petunias for they are so easily 
raised and make such a good showing and 
after thev begin blooming, continue until 
cold weather. The General Dodds Petu- 
nia is also a favorite but if one likes light- 
er colors there is Rosy Morn, and the 
Star Petunias.—Mrs. H. C. Tinstey, (Out- 
look, Wash.) 
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Lilies You Can or Must Plant Now 








Edlitor’s Note: Lilies are .indeed both 
gracious and spectacular plants, and taken 
is a whole the genus offers a greater range 
f bloom, color, and season of bloom than 
iny other bulbs. Though Spring planting 
s practical with many of the Lilies, much 
s to be gained by Fall planting so the bulbs 
an get thoroughly established, and after all, 
the earth is their natural habitat. Dr. 
Slate’s selections and suggestions are based 
on his practical experience as an enthusiastic 
amateur. If you would get into the fore- 
front of garden activities, plant Lilies,— 
they are almost fashionable! 








HE possibilities of Lilies as garden 

plants are far from being realized. 

No other genus of hardy garden 
plants can offer as much. When the ail- 
ments of Lilies are conquered (and this 
desirable situation is now entirely possi- 
ble) this genus will come into its own in 
the garden. Of great beauty, diversity of 
form and color, of long season and many 
hardy enough to winter in the garden in 
all except the coldest regions, Lilies chal- 
lenge the attention of the gardener who 
would have something 
different. 

Sueeess with Lilies is due to several 
factors, one of which is the planting of 
species and varieties which may reason- 
ably be expected to thrive under average 
garden conditions. It is the purpose of 
this article to indieate those species which 
the writer considers most reliable. All are 
in the trade, a few are expensive and ob- 
tainable only from specialists, but many 
may be had from any good bulb dealer. 

Lilium regale may well head the list 
and if only one Lily is to be grown this 
s undoubtedly it. Well grown specimens 
attain a height of five to six feet with up 
to twenty or more flowers. The flowers 
are pure white inside, with yellow throat 
and pollen and rosy pink on the exterior. 
The shaggy shoots that push through the 
soil in early spring and lengthen into 
sturdy, wiry stems well clothed with nar- 
row leaves are a striking sight in the 
garden until eut down by the frosts of 
late fall. The plants are not particular 
as to soils, accepting any ordinary well 
drained garden soil, and preferring a 
sunny exposure. Plant the bulbs eight 
inches deep, mulch well the first winter 
and protect the new shoots when frost 
threatens in the spring. L. regale is par- 
ticularly effective when associated with 
Delphiniums or Climbing Roses. 

Of equal merit and beauty is L. candi- 
dum, the Madonna Lily which flowers just 
before L. regale. One of the oldest of 
garden plants, a colony of this Lily is an 
outstanding feature in any garden. It is 


very choice and 
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particularly happy in the heavier loams 
of central New York where it is a com- 
mon garden plant. It is less happy in 
sandy and acid soils, and where air cir- 
culation is poor botrytis disease will 
prevent its best development. For best 
results spray the foliage at weekly inter- 
vals in the spring with Bordeaux mixture. 
The Salonika variety of L. ecandidum 
flowered from seed in the writer’s garden 
this year and is very worthwhile. The 
flowers open several days earlier, are 
more open and the panicles looser than 
with the usual form. Plant this species 
in August or early September in a sunny 
situation, and not over two inches to the 


top of the bu!b. Early planting is essen- 














reliable. The plants grow to about four 
feet in height with dark green leathery 
foliage and bearing flowers, the general 
appearance of whieh is pink. The variety 
rubrum is the common form, but darker 
forms are sold under the names magnifi- 
cum and Melpomene. The white form 
album is generally diseased and should be 
avoided. L. speciosum may be planted 
eight to ten inches deep in full sun or 
light shade and is adapted to any good 
garden soil. A well grown colony is a fea- 
ture in any garden. 

A promising newcomer is L. formosa- 
num, more generally listed as L. philip- 
pinense formosanum. A_ native of 
Formosa it is hardy at Geneva, N. Y., 





The tall standing Nakeen Lily growing in association with its reputed parent, 
Madonna or candidum Lily, in the garden of Mrs. L. W. Craine, Norwich, New York 


tial for the development of the autumn 
rosette of leaves. 

L. testaceum, the Nankeen Lily flowers 
with L. eandidum and is equally satisfae- 
tory as well as being very beautiful. Con- 
sidered to have originated in Holland 
about 1830 as a hybrid between L. ean- 
didum and L. chaleedonicum, it 
more adaptable to a variety of soils than 
its reputed parents. 
equally susceptible to botrytis, necessi- 
tating the same spray program as for L. 
candidum. The stems attain a height of 
five feet or more and bear up to nine fra- 
grant recurved flowers of a rich apricot 
color, faintly spotted with red. Plant the 
bulbs four to six inches deep in a sunny 
exposure. 


is even 


Moreover, it 1s 


L. speciosum, one of the most beautiful 
members of its genus is well known and 


and elsewhere in the northern states. Two 
varieties are available. The late flowering 
form or Wilson’s variety reaches a height 
of four to six feet and flowers from early 
September to frost with the writer. ° The 
stems are clothed with narrow grass-like 
foliage of a rieh and sur- 
mounted by several large trumpet-like 
flowers, pure white within and frequently 
rosy pink outside. Seed of selected strains 


ereen color 


is available from seedsmen specializing in 
Lilies. The dwarf form known as Price’s 
variety flowers in July and is a favorite 
of the writer. The trumpets are much 
more constricted than with Wilson’s vari- 
ety and the stems rarely reach two feet 
in height. Both are happy in full sun and 
not particular as to soil. Plant the bulbs 
of each variety six or eight inches deep. 

The commonest garden Lily in New Eng- 
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land is the Tiger, L. tigrinum, and the 
many in gardens as well as in 
waste places are a feature of an August 
motor trip in that region. Vigorous, 
hardy and thriving under neglect the bold 
orange-red spotted nodding flowers are a 
striking sight, although perhaps a bit 
difficult to use in garden pictures. The 
double flowered form is a monstrosity to 
be avoided. It is diseased and a 
menace to healthy Lilies. Plant the Tiger 
Lily six to eight inches deep in full sun 
or light shade. 


eolonies 


also 


Somewhat similar Lilies, but more re 
fined in appearance are L. willmottiae 
and L. davidi. Both are brilliant orange 
red, spotted with black and both have very 
narrow foliage. L. willmottiae flowers in 
July and is followed by L. davidi, which 
has a stiff sturdy stem while the former 
requires staking as the stem is somewhat 
lax. These two species have been crossed 
with each other by Miss Preston of Ot- 


Canada, 
very 


tawa, 
and 


producing’ the beautiful 
floriferous L. davmottiae, a 
somewhat similar but superior form. 

In L. and L. bulbiferum we 
have two fine Lilies of the erect flowered 
group. The former is the Orange Lily of 
Ireland where it is commonly grown. It is 
not particular as to soils and thrives in 
the full sun. L. bulbiferum is character- 
ized by the greenish bulbils in the axils 
of the leaves and the rich reddish flowers. 
Both species should be planted about six 
inches deep. 

Two Asiatie Lilies with erect flowers 
are L. dauricum, one of the first Lilies to 
flower and L. which blooms a 
few days later. The former is rather vari- 


croceum 


concolor, 


able with flowers of various shades of 
red. L. coneolor bears very dainty 
bright searlet flowers with widespread 


slightly reeurved petals and is a most at- 
tractive small Lily. The stems grow from 


one to two feet high. The variety pul- 























Quite surprisingly, this Formosum Lily, Lilium philippinense formosanum, has 
proven remarkably hardy. Its long white trumpets on tall wiry stems are surely an 
acquisition to any garden 
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chellum is more robust, and coridion has 
clear yellow flowers. The group needs full 
sun and should be planted about four 
inches deep. 

A most desirable Lily that has-not re- 
ceived the attention it merits is L. ama 
bile, a native of Korea. Following L. 
tenuifolium in season it is among the best 
of its season. Of easiest culture its bright 
orange-red flowers are very attractive. It 
is satisfied with full sun or light shade 
and should be planted six inches deep. 

L. tenuifolium, the Coral Lily, bril 
lant red with narrow leaves, is a 
gem and should be in every garden. 
Similar in habit, but weaker in growth 
and with lilae flowers is L. cernuum. 


real 


Two foolproof Lilies are L. hansoni 
and L. henryi. Both bleach badly in the 
sun and are happy in the shade. The for- 
mer has very thick petals, yellow, spotted 
with brown, the latter is rich orange with 
dark spots. L. henryi should be planted 
eight inches deep in rich loam, but L. 
hansoni is happy in any soil. 

Of the eastern Ameriean Lilies, L. 
canadense and L. superbum are the best. 
Both do well in gardens, but may get 
chlorotic in the presence of too much 
lime. Plant them about eight inches deep 
in full sun or light shade. They are bet- 
ter with a ground cover to shade the soil. 

The new hybrid Lilies are expensive, 
but very desirable if one ean afford them. 
L. maxwill, from a cross between L. maxi- 
mowiezi and L. willmottiae is very fine 
with flowers similar to those of its pollen 
parent and of great vigor of growth. L. 
hansoni and .the Martagon Lilies have 
been hybridized to produce the Backhouse 
Hybrids of which Brocade, Sutton Court 
and Mrs. R. O. Backhouse have thrived in 
the writer’s planting. Of great vigor and 
stately habit they are destined to become 
popular when available in quantity. An- 
other good hybrid of the same parentage 
is Marhan. Plant them all six inches 
deep in full sun, or preferably light shade 
to prevent bleaching of the flowers. 

This list is by no means complete, but 
it does indicate that there are a number 
of good Lilies that may be grown in gar- 


dens with a reasonable expectation of 
suecess, and now is the time to plant 
them. Several of these may also be 


planted in the spring of course, but it is 
better to get ahead of the rush of other 
work that comes insistently then. 


I am truly glad for this opportunity to 
tell you how much I like THe FLOWER 
GROWER, not one department alone, but all 
of them. It is, I think, the only magazine 
I have which is read from cover to cover, 
not skipping the “ads.” We have a small 
garden club here, of which I happen to be 


president, and many times THE FLOWER 
GROWER has saved the day when some 
speaker disappoints us. Dr. McFarland’s 


rose articles are always so_ instructive. 
Sometimes I cut out small items and have a 
roll-call using the clippings as reading 
texts.—(Mrs.) W. F. Griswotp, (Conn.) 
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Roses Without Thorns! 


]. HORACE 


HE title of this Rose article is sug- 

gested by the Editor, himself the 

President of the American Rose 
Society and _ intimately acquainted, 
through a lifetime of garden experience, 
with Roses of all sorts. He has been 
moved to propose a discussion of thorn- 
less Roses because a letter has been writ- 
ten him about the subject, from which 
he sends me the following paragraph: 


After deciding to grow a_ few 
thornless Roses next spring I wrote 
to the Agricultural Department of 
my state (West Virginia) and re- 
ceived advice that none of these 
thornless Roses are worth raising. 


This naturally raised the question, and 
I confess that it is a new and novel ques- 
tion to me, not in to having 
Roses without but as to their 
value; for in more than twenty years of 
active Rose study and nearly that many 
vears of continuous comment on 
through THe FLower Grower, I 
taken the matter into 
of any importance. That is, my _ belief 
has and in faet still is, that the 
thorns on a Rose plant are an incident 
which has mighty little to do with the 
value of that Rose in the garden. 

At the outset my mind shifts back to 
a comment made vears when 
that extremely acute Rose observer, the 
late G. A. Stevens, was 
value of own-root Roses as compared 
with budded Roses. He found, for ex- 
ample, that a concern then growing own- 
root Roses in large quantities definitely 
turned down a variety that had heavy 


relation 
thorns, 


Roses 
have 


never account as 


been, 


some ago 


discussing’ the 

















Mme. Butterfly, a delicate, very pale 

pink color sport from Columbia, is, like 

its parent, practically thornless. Both 
are excellent garden Roses 
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thorns because it was harder for the 
propagator to handle those thorns in 


rooting the cuttings. There was here no 


thought whatever of comparative value, 
hardiness, floriferousness, or any other 


matter of that sort. 

The next click in my mental machinery 
records my long experience with the 
Bourbon Rose Zephirine Drouhin, origin- 
ated by the Frenchman Bizot in 1865 
and beginning now to grow stronger in 
public esteem than when it was new be- 
‘“ause it is a grand hardy, vigorous, sweet- 
scented, and altogether desirable Climber. 
To me it takes the place in garden prac- 
tice ot Climbing American Beauty, 
which, lovely in its first opening, is most 
unlovely two or three days later because, 
as one shrewd woman observer remarks, 
“It holds its dead,’ and the dead petals 
are a dirty brown. Now the French lady 
doesn’t “hold her dead,” for the petals 
drop cleanly and sweetly, and the Rose, 
somewhat different from Climbing Amer- 
ican Beauty, is of high attractiveness in 
form, color, fragrance, and especially in 
its relatively long blooming habit. It 
and its light pink sport, Kathleen Har- 
rop, are two of the finest hardy Climb- 
ing Roses in existence. Ten thousand of 
the readers of THE FLOWER GROWER who 
do not have either of these Roses ought 
to have them both. Now Zephirine 
Drouhin is wholly thornless, and yet its 
flexible asily to intertwine 
themselves so that the alleged purpose of 
the thorns, which is said to be to sustain 
the structure of the plant, is adequately 
met. The same thornless sustaining abil- 
ity is found in that splendid climber 
Tausendschon. 

Aceustomed as I am to looking over 
Rose species and varieties (of 
which this 1937 season found 882 separ- 
atelv labeled items on trial at Breeze 
Hill) the quality of thornlessness has 
been and continues to be only incidental, 
and not a primary matter. I think as I 
write of the species Rosa lheritierana, 
which some writers eall the original Bour- 
sault Rose, and which is entirely thorn- 
less. It makes a fine, tall, easy plant up 
to six feet or more in height, producing 
quite early in the season a vast abun 
dance of fairly large single blooms, ¢on- 
siderably of the despised magenta shade, 
but to me extremely attractive so long as 
they are not put in immediate contrast 


shoots seem 


many 


with Roses on the searlet side of the 
eolor seale. Here, then, is dependability, 
floriferousness, hardiness and_ thorn- 


lessness. 

My mind takes another jump to the 
fine old Hermosa, which has been in gar- 
dens for just a little less than a hun- 
dred years, and without which I should 
not like to “keep garden.” It has a few 











Nora Cunningham, like the other Aus- 

tralian Roses of Alister Clark, has scanty 

thorns but it is surely a worth while 
floriferous climber 


rudimentary thorns, but they are not im- 
portant, and I think have nothing to do 
with the situation. 

The greenhouse men prefer thornless 
Roses, for obvious reasons, and Milady 
who buys their carefully nurtured pro- 
duet would rather not have therns with 
the flowers she She takes them, 
however, as an incident, and if she has 
been in love with that first really definite 
yellow Hybrid Rose Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet, she takes the thorns 
anyhow, for they are there whether she 
likes them or not. 

Frankly, the subject seems to me 
wholly unimportant, unless I take the 
other side of it. Then I must at onee ad- 
mit that some Roses have thorns that are 
definitely desirable beeause they are so 


uses. 


Tea 


decorative. 

Thus I R. ferox, to me one 
of the delightful of the species 
Roses, and one, I remark at onee, that is 


think of 
most 
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not sufficiently in commerce to tell any- 
one where it may be obtained. As I have 
it at Breeze Hill, it is a slender shrub 
six feet or more high, and not fitting at 
all Dr. Bailey’s eyelopedic description, 
either as subjunct to R. rugosa or as 
allied to R. rubiginosa. My ferox plant 
is a joy beeause of its dainty white 
flowers which come in vast abundance 
and are no larger than a penny, followed 
in due course by searlet fruits that last 
the winter through and give the bush 
high decorative value. Now this ferox 
plant is so named because it does have 
fierce thorns, and a lot of them, and I 
should not want to fondle the bush ver- 
tically unless my hands were efficiently 
cloved. 


Then I think of the rich translucent 
color of the neat hooked thorns or 
prickles on that lovely Rose which has 
been traveling around all too seantily as 
R. eeae, and has now been more agree- 
ably rechristened by the French taxono- 
mist Boulenger and our Ameriean au- 
thority Rehder, as R. primula. This 
thorny item is a grand, fine Rose, and I 
could go on and enlarge upon a half- 
dozen others which are commendable in 
other respects beside their pieturesquely 
attractive thorns. 
neither botanist nor scientist, 
therefore it is not in point for me to 
attempt to diseuss the biologie value of 
thorns or to enlarge upon thornlessness 
hevond what I have here attempted to 
indicate, which is definitely my belief, 
that the presence or absence of thorns 
on a Rose which has other desirable char- 
acteristies is of mighty little importance. 
I might think otherwise, perhaps, if the 
R. gigantea of Burmah and other hot 
regions was drooping thirty-foot growths 
around Breeze Hill, punetuated with its 
tremendous white flowers which are the 
souree of envy and despair to the hy- 
bridist. Yet the Alister Clark Australian 
hybrids said to be related to gigantea are 
but seantily elad with thorns. Thus Nora 
Cunningham produces its broad pink 
loveliness without thorns, and the red 
Seorcher is about the same. 

These written about mid- 
season of the most splendidly floriferous 
vear ] I have seen the 
“Johnstown flood” of Roses at the great 
new 


I am 


words are 


rose remember. 
Ilershey garden, and have seen the 
sti'l finer showing of the new Roses that 
ought to astonish the’ world which I hope 
will be waiting for them, as viewed 
within a week at the great trial grounds 
of the Jaekson & Perkins Company, at 
Newark, New York. 


wizard Dr. 


Here that real rose 
Nicholas has been eunningly 
combining qualities toward the various 
ends he seeks, and he knows entirely too 
much about fuss about the 
thorns they carry. He has done a num- 
ber of “impossible” things with Roses, 
and is doing vet more, and so has M. H. 
Horvath, who, definitely working toward 


Roses to 
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Highlights in Tulipdom 


F. F. ROCKWELL 


given so much attention that there 

has been a tendency to overlook the 
advances which have recently been made 
in Tulips. These advances have been so 
great that any gardener who prides him- 
self upon keeping at all up to date must 
wish to be fairly familiar with them. 

I think it is by no means overstating 
the case to say there has been a greater 
advance in Tulips during the past five 
years than during the preceding decade or 
two—if one speaks not of “introduction” 
dates but of the fact that during that time 
more exceptional varieties have become 
generally available to the planting public 
at prices within reach of the average 


Give other bulbs have of late been 


purse. Such fine new things as Fantasy, 
Mrs. Grullemans, Sagittarius, White 


Duchess, Yellow Giant, Mongolia and the 
gorgeous new species hybrid Red Em- 
peror, are sufficient to make any gardener 
realize that the Tulip parade has been 
moving forward. He may not be able 
to have all of the fine new things, espe- 
cially when they first come out, but he is 
sure to want to try some of them. 

It must not be imagined, however, that 
all of the old-timers have been super- 
seded. Not by a long shot! There are 
many that have long been in existence 
which compare favorably with the best of 
the new, and most of these are to be had 
for a few cents apiece. It is indeed re- 
markable that many of them have not 
even become so generally known as they 
well deserve to be. One may mention, for 
example, that very splendid variety Indian 
Chief which in my own garden has given 
blooms over eight inches across on 3 foot 
stems. Le Reve (also known as Sara 
Bernhardt and Hobbema) is a glorious 
flower of satiny old rose, listed as a 
Single Early but really in a elass by 
itself, and one of the best of all for grow- 
ing indoors. This is one of the last Tulips 
which I would want to be without, and 
I am glad to see it given a full color dis- 
play in one of the fall catalogues. An- 
other splendid variety, not new, but only 
recently winning the honored position 
that it deserves, is Cherbourg, a Breeder 
that will stand up with any of the new 
sorts. 


On the Uses of Tulips 


low us consider for a moment the 

uses of Tulips. Formerly it was a 
commonly accepted idea that the only fit- 
ting way to plant them was in solid beds, 
with designs worked out in contrasting 
colors. This practice was sueceeded by 
the “Tulip Border” with eo!lor schemes 
worked out in mass plantings of many 
different varieties, and with Darwins and 
Breeders replacing the old-fashioned low- 


growing Single Earlies which had been 
ideal for design gardening. 

Now, however, we have learned that 
it is not necessary to have mass plantings 
of Tulips in order to obtain effective re- 
sults. They may be most effective when 
used in groups of ten or twenty-five bulbs 
of a variety, in the mixed border; or in 
charming little individual “pictures” 
about the garden and grounds in which a 
group of a single variety, carefully 
chosen in relation to its surroundings and 
background, is used in front of other 
plants of flowering shrubs or the dark 
foliage of box or some other broad-leaved 
evergreen or of conifers. 

This more modern use of Tulips has 
three very decided advantages. It adds 
cheerfulness, light and color to the spring 
garden in a way that has a much more 
natural effect than the solidly planted 
border; it makes it unnecessary to remove 
the Tulips em mass and replant with 
pot-grown annuals in order not to have 
a barren bed for the rest of the season; 
and it is much easier on the pocketbook. 
For the planter can get the effect of a 
garden full of color with a fraction of the 
the investment necessary for planting 
long solid borders. 

Moreover, it is possible in this way to 
enjoy their beauty during a much longer 
season, for practically all types can be 
utilized even jn a garden of moderate 
size, and with a modest outlay for the 
bulbs. 


A Knowledge of Types Essential 


N whatever way Tulips are to be used, 

it is quite essential that the gardener 
should have at least a fair knowledge of 
the various types available. This is really 
more important than the selection of in- 
dividual varieties. 

As with many other flowers, so with 
Tulips, there has been during recent 
years so much eross-breeding of what 
were originally considered distinet types, 
that the lines of demarcation have all 
but vanished when one attempts to 
classify them on the basis of color or 
shape of bloom. This has given rise to 
many subdivisions and so-called new 
types which, so far as the amateur gar- 
deners are concerned, lead only to con- 
fusion worse confounded. It is therefore 
a more sensible plan to consider them 
from the point of view of their use and 
effect in the garden. 

If one wishes to enjoy Tulips over a 
long season they may be grouped in the 
mind of the planter as those which 
flower very early, those which flower late, 
and those which come in between. 

Formerly the early flowering group 
was comprised almost entirely of the 
Single Earlies. 
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Now, however, there have been added 
to the early-flowering Tulips two distinct 
new groups, the “Triumphs” and the 
“Mendels,” the result of crosses between 
Darwins and Early varieties. While not 
listed separately in most catalogues the 
best varieties are finding their way into 
the bulb lists. Sagittarius, pure white; 
Snowdrift, also white but more informal 
in shape, and Telescopium, reddish-violet, 
are three of these. Wega, which has some- 
thing the character of the old favorite 
Picotee, has been given an Award of 
Merit by the Horticultural Society of 
New York. They are taller than the old 
Single Earlies, and extend the season of 
bloom helping to fill the gap which for- 
merly existed between the latter and the 
first May-flowering sorts. 

Among the Single Earlies, old and new, 
here are some of my favorites: DeWet, a 
rich orange, veined with scarlet, giving 
the blossoms a salmon tint, and having 
the added advantage of a distinet and 
pleasing fragrance. Fortuna, bearing 
large oval, silvery-rose blooms, a Certifi- 
eate of Merit winner at last year’s Inter- 
national Flower Show. Pink Beauty and 
White Beauty, with Yellow Queen, long- 
lasting, pale colored varieties of great 
charm. For darker shades there are the 
ecclesiastical red of Couleur Cardinal, the 
purple Van der Neer or the dazzling Ver- 
million Brilliant. Le Reve, mentioned in 
an earlier paragraph as a “must have,” 
is also listed with the Single Earlies. 

Another little Single Early which I 
always like to grow and which is much 
used for forcing, though little seen in 
gardens, is Fred Moore. It is an odd 
shade, a sort of ruby-apricot with orange 
high lights, and is one of the most deli- 
ciously sweet-scented of all Tulips. 


Carrying on the Color Pageant 


HILE both the Cottage Tulips and 

the more substantial and _stiffer- 
stemmed Darwins and Breeders are de- 
scribed as May-flowering, the Cottage 
varieties are somewhat earlier in bloom. 
To these have been added recently many 
fine new varieties which are sometimes 
spoken of as “Hybrids” as they are the 
result of crosses between the Cottage and 
Darwin or Breeder varieties. There is 
still another group sometimes described 
as “Ideal” Darwins which are distin- 
guished by gayer and brighter colors, and 
in some instances by somewhat earlier 
bloom. Little is to be gained, however, 
from the point of view of the average 
home gardener, by an accumulation of 
“types” or “classes” and so the best of 
these new things are listed, in many cata- 
logues, with the older Cottage or Darwin 
varieties, according to their general char- 
acteristics. 

Two new Tulips which will appeal 
especially to those who like something 
out of the ordinary are Magnolia and 
Inga Hume which are the result of cross- 
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ing Darwins and the species Tulipa kauf- 
manniana. 

There is not space here to attempt any- 
thing like a comprehensive list of all the 
good “Cottage Tulips,” but a few of the 
old and some of the new are as follows: 

Alaska and Arethusa, pure white and 
chrome yellow’ respectively. Barbara 
Pratt, a brilliant carmine tinted violet at 
the edge of the petals, which are slightly 
reflexed. This is one of the most striking 





of the recent introductions. 
however, the most sensational of 
brand new Cottage Hybrids. It bears 
large, fire-red blossoms, violet blue at 
the base of the petals and when fully 
opened the blossoms give somewhat the 
effect of Oriental Poppies. 


Advance is, 
the 


Mayflower is 
another Poppy-flowered red, very large. 
Jeanne Desor, with its deep orange 
blooms flushed with red, is another 
breath-taking variety, while Mrs. Moon 


Ideal Darwins in the Editor’s garden 
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WARNING—FIRE! 


Do not plant your Tulips year 
after year in the same soil. To 
do so will invite the fungus dis- 
ease known as “fire” which destroys 
the foliage, making it look as 
though it had been burned, and 
affects the bulbs. 

Do not mulch the beds with ani- 
mal manure, as this creates condi- 
tions favorable to the development 
of the disease. 

Keep old blooms cut as they fade, 
or even before, if they become 
spotted. 











is a lily-shaped flower of deep yellow. 
Another lily-flowered type is the large 
sulphur-yellow 
pers in semi-shade. 


Fascinating which pros- 
Mrs. F. E. Dixon is 
also pure sulphur-yellow with huge, wax 
like blossoms. 

Carrara is one of the best of the whites 
—most effective for group plantings with 
evergreens as a background. It grows to 
a height of two feet and bears round, deli- 
cate blooms “as white as marble.” White 
Duchess is a “lily-flowered” type, also of 
great charm. 

The salmon-pink Rosabella is another 
fine Hybrid and Marjorie Bowen is a buff 


and salmon which shades later to rose- 
pink. 
The Darwins and Breeders 
O we come to the “Darwins” and 


“Breeders,” which bring the Tulip 
season to its glorious climax. Both of 
these groups have stiff, upstanding stems 
often reaching a height of two or two- 
and-a-half feet, and immense bowl-shaped 
blooms, wide at the base, as compared to 
the slender stems and more oval or even 
urn-tormed flowers of the Cottage group. 
The color tones on the average are much 
deeper and richer than those of the “Cot- 
tage” varieties. This is particularly true 
of the “Breeders,” most of: which are so 
dark and sombre that, beautiful as they 
are as individual flowers or when planted 
where they can be viewed intimately, 
their effect is often all-but-lost in the 
mixed border or the garden landscape 
picture, where they must be seen from a 
distance. The introduction of white and 
pure yellow varieties among the Darwins 
has helped materially to liven them up as 
a class. 

Some of the fine Darwins are: La 
Tulipe Noire—the “black tulip” so mueh 
prized for cut flower arrangements -in 
white containers; really a very dark ma- 
roon, with a deep, velvety sheen. King 
George V is a brilliant cherry-red—a 
regal flower indeed, and one of the new- 
est. Gloria Swanson is another rich red, 
if 1 may mention the name of an actress 
in the same paragraph with that of his 
late majesty. 

Among the pinks are the new Kathleen 
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silver-rose with a white heart; 
Aphrodite, similarly shaded, and Venus, 
with the white base of the pale rose flower 
marked with a violet ring. One of the 
best and most beautiful of the older pink 
Darwins is the stately Clara Butt. Though 
no longer a novelty, wise gardeners in- 
clude it in their bulb year after 
year. 

Yellow Giant is a deep rich yellow with 
vlobe-shaped blossoms, and Golden Age is 
vellow-orange. 

Lilae Wonder is a violet-blue with a 
white heart and Jubilee is blue-purple, 
while The Bishop may be counted on as 
the finest of the true violets. Insur- 
passable is another good one. 


Parlow, 


order 


White Giant and Mrs. Grullemans are 
glorious pure whites, the blossoms having 
yellow anthers. 

Afterglow, a rose-red orange, with 
apricot edges and a yellow heart, is one 
of the richest in color of all the Darwins. 

Among the Dutch Breeders, we find 
the rich color range of an Old Dutch Mas- 
ter, with the emphasis on bronze, brown 
and gold. Bronze Queen, Copernicus and 
Goldfinch are interesting variations of this 
theme, ranging from gold-bronze in the 
former to coppery-bronze in Copernicus 
and gold-chestnut with mahogany shad- 
ings in Goldfinch. Admiral Tromp is a 
new variety of bright orange-red with 
apricot shadings, more gaily colored than 
the earlier introductions. 

Indian Chief, mentioned earlier in this 
article, is an outstanding though no 
longer a new Breeder variety. It is deep 
mahogany with a yellow base. 

Cherbourg, still so searce that only a 
limited quantity ean be offered for sale, 
is golden yellow touched with Indian red. 
Dillenberg is orange-salmon, and Dom 
Pedro coffee and mahogany—a delight- 
fully fragrant, large-flowered variety. 

Garibaldi is a lilae-bronze with a yel- 
low border (this flower won a prize 
in a recent show, arranged in a bronze 
container with young laurel shoots as 
supplementary plant material). 

Huchtenburg is lilac-blue with a suf- 
fusion of chestnut, and Louis XIV is 
purple and bronze, very large and of 
good substance. In Newton we have an 
even darker purple with wine red shad- 
ing, thus completing the cirele of the 
violets and purples. 

Golden West offers one of the lighter 
Breeder colors, a fawn and yellow com- 
bination, while Orange Glory is orange 
and terra-cotta, a variety with a long 
blooming period. 

Unlike Daffodils, Tulips should not be 
hurried into the ground early in the 
autumn. Unless there is danger of freez- 
ing, it is advisable to delay planting until 
after the first of October, and in mild 
climates, even later. Good drainage, 
however, is of the utmost importance. 
Never plant them where water will stand 
on the surface, or the soil will remain wet 
and soggy, during winter and spring. 


Summer Mulches Aid Flowers 


UMMER mulches on flower beds help to 
S conserve moisture, they serve as insu- 
lators, and keep the garden nearly weed 
less, according to 8. E. Wadsworth of the 


floriculture department, Cornell Univer- 
ity. Ordinarily, much water is lost by 
evaporation. The mulch forms a_ porous 


mat over the soil surface, “and the amount 
of water saved for the plants is surprising. 
In tests at Cornell, during an _ 18-day 
rainless period last summer, the bare soil 
contained only four per cent moisture. 
which is not enough for plants to live. 
Mulched plots, however, had from three 
to four times as much moisture in the 
soil.” Soil, too, is cooler when mulched 


and there is less variation in temperature 


than on unmulched plots. A third value 
is that a mulched plot is nearly weedless, 
which should interest most gardeners. 
Very few weeds come up through the 
mulch, and they are easily pulled. 


Choosing a suitable mulch is impor- 
tant, according to Mr. Wadsworth. Sev- 
eral different kinds were tested at Cor- 


nel to determine how much moisture they 
savel, low thoroughly they packed down 
around the plant, their insulating prop 
erties, if they allowed rain water to 
reach the soil, and other points. Among 
the results, these are cited by Mr. Wads- 
worth: Peat moss is desirable in all ways 
except that when dried out it absorbs 
nearly all the rain that falls, unless it is 
a heavy rain. The plants get very little. 

Shredded sugar cane keeps the soil 
cool, conserves the moisture well, and al 
lows rain to percolate through. Its great 
est drawback is that it causes a lack of 
nitrogen in the soil. Plants turn a light 
green and look rather sickly, until after 
about three weeks when nitrogen is again 
liberated and the plants regain a healthy 
green color. 

Rice hulls are ideal in saving moisture 
and regulating soil temperature, but the 
yellow tan color may be disagreeable. and 
the hulls may blow about in windy places. 


They do not improve the soil when 
turned under. 

Other materials that may be used as 
summer mulches, but which were not 


tested, are leaf mold, lawn clippings, and 


buckwheat hulls. 

“None of the materials tried are ideal,” 
says Mr. Wadsworth, “nevertheles they 
have great value, especially to young 


annuals and perennials where much of the 
soil is exposed to the drying action of the 
sun.” 


A Different Method of Planting 


I call it 
seen it in 
thirty-five 


different, because I have never 
print, but have practiced it for 
years and found it good. It 
applies to trees, shrubs, vines and plants. 
With the hole at its proper depth, hold 
the plant with one hand with the roots in 
a natural position, with the other hand. 
or with the aid of an assistant fill the 
hole nearly full of fine, dry, loose soil. 


No packing or tamping. Now fill the 
hole with water. The liquified soil will 
find it’s way around every root like so 
much molten metal. Fill up the hole, as 
soon as the water has soaked away, with 
dry soil and mound slightly. And no mat- 
ter what the weather is, you may forget 


your plant for two weeks, because of the 
water locked up below by the mulch of dry 
dirt above. For the skeptic who has more 
than one plant to set out. I would say 
plant one of them by this method and prove 
or disprove it’s worth to your own satis- 
faction.—P. 
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Trees may be trimmed to grow high and arch above the wires 
of power lines, being pruned higher on the one side than on 


the other if necessary 
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Tree trunks too close together may set up a traffic hazard. A 
driver coming into this street from the left could not see 


approaching traffic 


The Tree on Your Curb Line 


OT all trees are equally satisfae- 
N tory for planting. In the accom- 

panying chart twelve species are 
listed, with all the characteristics which 
might have a bearing on their use in 
streets. Most of them have fair to good 
resistance to smoke and dust and all of 
them will get along if they do not get 
a great deal of water. There are dif- 
ferences in soil requirements which must 
be taken into consideration and of course 
differences in physical characteristies 
which must be weighed in each ease with 
reference to the location of their in- 
tended use. 

The most desirable tree for street use, 
like the most desirable lawn tree, is one 
which is hardy and symmetrical, has a 
maximum immunity to insects and dis- 
ease, gives ample shade and has attractive 
fall coloring. For street use a_ tree 
should also be resistant to smoke and 
dust and be able to thrive if water is 
not plentiful. Other characteristics, such 
as soil requirement, type of root system, 
size, etc., are largely dependent on the 
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loeation in which a particular species is 
to be used. 

The principal objective of a street tree 
program is that it shall carry onto pub- 
lie property the same restful beauty 
and utility sought by the private prop- 
erty owner on his home grounds. But 
street trees must not be allowed to add 
to traffic hazards. A row of trees planted 
close together may be quite attractive 
when they are small, but as they get 
larger the trunks may form a wooden 
wall which cuts off the view of approach- 
ing traffic for a driver desiring to enter 
the street on which they stand and thus 
become a real traffic hazard. 

It must always be borne in mind that 
a tree growing in a city street is handi- 
capped from the start. In the forest the 
litter of leaves and grass conserves 
water and decomposes to return food 
elements to the soil. In the city this 
litter must be taken away for the sake 
of appearance and at the same time side- 
walks and pavements deflect rainfall into 
drainage systems, while grass and shrub- 


bery compete for what water and food 
is left. Food and water are as essential 
to a tree as they are to any other form 
of life. Many street tree problems which 
seem difficult of solution would be im- 
mensely simplified by consistent atten- 
tion to feeding and watering. 

The home owner, who knows the value 
of good trees to his property, has a right 
to insist that the municipality pay the 
same consistent attention to tree care on 
public property that he gives to those he 
owns. And if he does not insist nobody 
else is likely to. 

The individual property owner who has 
spent time and money to develop and 
protect the shade trees about his home 
is apt to get a little hot under the collar 
when the trees on the streets in front of 
his property are permitted to become 
ragged or diseased, or are injured to 
the point where they possibly have to 
be destroyed. He has a right to be dis- 
pleased, because relatively it is no greater 
an undertaking for the municipality to 
take care of the trees on such public 
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property than it is for the individual to failure of the individual property owner a definite program for the development 
take care of those on his own premises. to insist that such care shall be given. and control of street trees, backed by 

A village or city, how ever, is made up There is always considerable discussion — sufficient authority to make it effective. 
of the people who live in it and own of what kinds of trees will grow best Every city should have a carefully 
property there. Those citizens who are under conditions which usually prevail drawn shade tree ordinance, which would 
a conscious of the value of trees in in city streets and what can be done to’ give a shade tree commission authority 
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erty. 
ordinances but a surprisingly large num- 


Many of the larger cities have such 
> 


ber of the smaller cities seem to take 
their trees as a matter of course, assum- 
ing that because big city conditions do 
not exist the trees will get along all right 
without any special care 

In such places there is a real job that 
the property owners can do, with a great 
deal of benefit to themselves and their 
own properties. When the tax-payer 
walks in to insist on shade tree protec- 
tion few governments will fail to act. In 
most cases a shade tree commission would 
consist of publie spirited citizens who 
would not expect to be paid for their 
services. Such a commission is important 
because it provides a definite head for a 


tree program and a definite agency to 
defend the shade trees from activities 


which so frequently work harm to them. 

In my mind this matter of having a 
definite agency to defend the shade trees 
is the most vital part of a tree program, 
because I believe that city street trees 
suffer fully as much from preventable 
causes as they do from bad atmospheric 
conditions or any of the other hazards 
which are usually cited. To illustrate this 
point: 

A tree which is growing between the 
sidewalk and curb in front of your home 
may not be in an ideal location from the 
standpoint of its health, because side- 
walks and paving deprive it of water, 
grass and shrubs compete for both food 
and water and it is exposed to the ecare- 
lessness of those who drive by in the 
street and who walk by on the 
sidewalk. In spite of all that, however, 
you will probably be able to keep it in 
good condition with the care you give it. 


those 


But let a erew of workmen come along 
to put down a water pipe or wire con- 


duit. If they slash through the roots 
with their trench the tree’s chance of 





life is greatly diminished—may be en- 
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tirely destroyed. Most service trenching 
goes deep enough so that the wires or 
pipes might pass under the roots 
a little tunneling, but nothing you, as a 
mere property owner, can say will induce 
the workmen to take the little extra time 
needed for tunneling. 

Telephone, light and power wires also 
offer a problem in connection with street 
tree preservation and beauty. Trees 
must be trimmed in order that we may 
have uninterrupted public utility service. 
Fortunately most utility companies now 
realize the importance of preserving the 
health and beauty of the trees and have 
the trimming done with that in mind. 
In an ideal city plan trees in residence 
streets would be put inside the lot lines 
and trimmed to spread fairly high, so 
that when the branches arch out over 
the street they would be above the service 
wires. 

Without a definitely constituted tree 
authority the individual home owner has 
little chance to prevent these unnecessary 
injuries to street trees. Engineering 
authorities seem to think mostly in terms 
of straight lines. If nature put a little 
rise in what has now become a city 
block the engineer who plans the paving 
is certain to want to make the grade a 


straight line from one intersection to 
the next regardless of the fact that 


cutting down the grade in the middle of 
the block will probably kill all the trees 
established on the natural grade. When 
that situation arises the protest of the 
home owner alone is not likely to get far. 
But his demand for an authority which 
will protect the trees through the whole 
city puts the issue in terms where success 
is much more likely. 

Real estate promoters are more likely 
to be interested in quick sales than in the 
future satisfaction of those to whom sales 
are made. That is the reason that trees 
which are unsatisfactory for the future 
but which can be depended on to make a 


with 


quick showing are so frequently planted 
in new property. 

In new properties one of the require- 
ments should be for uniformity. If all 
the trees in one section are of the same 
suitable variety they will present a much 
more pleasing general appearance than 
they will if there is a hodge podge of 
different kinds, even though they are all 
good trees. The trees, of course, should 
have a relation to the building restric- 
tions on a street. An American Elm 
which will present a truly majestic ap- 
pearance on a wide avenue where front- 
ages are large and setbacks generous 
would be entirely out of place on a 
narrow street of small lots and houses. 
Small houses are as necessary as the 
larger ones, and more numerous, and their 
owners are possibly more entitled to 
municipal protection than those who own 
larger places, because they cannot do as 
much for themselves. 

There are certain basic things which 
should be covered by a shade tree ordi- 
nance. The trees—trunks, roots and 
branches—must be protected from injury. 
That means that it must be made unlaw- 
ful for anybody to tie an animal to a 
street tree, to nail anything to it or 
fasten any rope or wire on it without 
permission, to injure its bark or change 
any grade over its roots. No unauthor- 
ized should be allowed to cut 
either root or branch, to use any spray 
or pour anything of a chemical nature 
on the ground where it may get to the 
A shade tree commission should 
also have the right to prevent the spread 
of disease or insect infestation. A neigh- 
bor who refuses to do anything about 
trees on his property which are covered 
with fungus growths or breeding 
places for destructive insects is not show- 
ing much more regard for your rights 
than the one who would let his children 
run the streets when they had a conta- 
gious disease. 


person 


roots. 


are 


Fringed Gentian 


MARGARET 


S the purple and gold tide of hardy 

fall flowers begins to ebb, in the 

corners of marshy fields or in 
swamps, we find that “gift of the au- 
tumn,” the Fringed Gentian. That is, 
we used to see it quite frequently, but 
now that the broad parkways sweep ar- 
rogantly through the countryside, it has 
retired to hidden spots on unimproved 
back roads and lanes and to the few 
marshy lands left, those few stretches 
which have not been drained or oiled be- 
cause of the mosquito menace. Here in 
these quiet backwaters, the Fringed Gen- 


The elusive Fringed Gentian is a biennial 


McKENNY 


tian still opens its tranquil blue eyes, 
closing them at night and on cloudy days. 

Only a little less loved than the Trail- 
ing Arbutus, this exquisite flower with its 
frail petals fringed as a signal of entice- 
ment to the late-flying bees, so necessary 
to its seed-making, will yearly become 
scarcer and scarcer, unless proper means 
are taken to preserve it. Its numbers 
grow fewer year by year, not only be- 
sause vast stretches where it once grew 
have been turned into lakes or suburban 
developments, but also, because where it 
does grow, it is picked so ruthlessly by 
those ignorant of its life cycle. 

The Fringed Gentian is a biennial, that 
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is, it blooms the second year from seed, 
then after seed-pods are formed the roots 
die. It is therefore totally dependent 
upon seed production for its continuance 
and if its flowers are picked, no seed is 
set and a stand can be utterly wiped out 
by one thoughtless bouquet-picker. For- 
tunately conservationists have become 
aware of the danger and in some states 
laws have been passed for its protection. 
According to the New York laws it is 
considered a misdemeanor to have in 
your possession a whole or part of this 
plant. And this misdemeanor is punish- 
able by imprisonment of not more than 
one year in the penitentiary or county 
jail, or by a fine of not more than five 
hundred dollars, or by both. 


So instead of picking the flowers when 
a stand is discovered, mark the spot and 
a few weeks later go back and gather a 
part of the seed. Take home with you 
also a basket of the soil from the vicin- 
ity of the plant. This is for your seed- 
bed and by using it you are much more 
likely to have suecess with your seedlings, 
as the Gentian, as well as the Trailing 
Arbutus, has growing with its roots a 
fungus, and is partially dependent on 
this mycorrhizal association for its sub- 
sequent development. 

Without delay make a seed bed in the 
open or in half shade. The soil should 
be half the slightly acid mold whieh you 
have brought from the meadow and half 
neutral sand. Mix thoroughly and plant 
the seed immediately, for only fresh seed 
will germinate. Place over the bed a 
layer of burlap to prevent washing by 
winter storms. 
the Spring 
ground will 
little plants. 
them where they are to grow, approxi- 
mating natural 


Remove the eoverine in 
April or May the 


be green with thousands of 


and in 
Take out clumps and set 


conditions as nearly as 
possible. In thinning out be sure to dis- 
turb the little as you ean, as 
broken roots are disastrous to the proper 
growth of this plant. Water consis- 
tently, never letting the seedlings suffer 
for moisture, and muleh lightly with hay 
in the Fall. These plants will bloom the 
following Autumn. 


roots as 


To save a year’s time and have bloom 
in one year from seed, Fringed Gentian 
may be started in the creen- 
house. Gather seed as early as possible in 
the Fall, then fill a large pot full of the 
mixed meadow soil and neutral sand. On 
the surface of the soil sift the seed 
lightly, pressing it down gently. If grow- 
ing the plants in the house, set the pot 
in a saucer of water in order that the 
soil may never dry out and keep a piece 
of glass over the-pot until the seedlings 
appear. 


house or 


If started in a moist greenhouse 
less care is necessary, the seedlings being 
handled in about the same manner as 
those of Rhododendrons. The little 
plants, as soon as they are 1/16 of an 
inch high, should be pricked out into two 
inch paper pots. Never allow them to 
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stay too long in the large pot or flat, as 
they immediately begin to form a long 
root which, when broken, causes death or 
such severe stunting that blossoms are 
never produced. 

Before the ground is frozen, set the 
plants, pot and all, in the situation where 
they are to bloom, mulching lightly with 
hay or straw. By Spring the pots will 
have decayed and the plants will start 


into vigorous growth, and in the Autumn, 
if there has been an unfailing supply of 
moisture, they will be in full bloom. Oec- 
casionally a plant will have as many as 
fifty blossoms open at one time and we 
may have the satisfaction of saying that 
in our own garden, safe from 
pickers, the Fringed Gentian’s 


eareless 


“Sweet and quiet eye 
Looks through its fringes to the sky.” 


Vegetable Garden Chats 


LAURA FENNER (Ohio) 


S September approaches, the gar- 
dener casts a speculative eye about 
to determine how well he has 

planned. But in so doing he must take 
into consideration the weather, which has 
so much to do with the success or failure 
of the vegetable garden. 


Take Stock. September Lrings the 
answer to many questions: Were the 
tomatoes planted early enough in the 


Spring to give us that over-abundance we 


desire before frosts kill the vines? Is the 
Winter cabbage progressing far enough 


along to develop fully by storage time, or 
was it planted so early the heads are 
apt to burst, ruining it completely for 
Winter use in its natural state? Cabbage 
has two months yet to grow before it is 
time to put it away in the vegetable cel- 
lar. Will the sweet potatoes have their 
erowth before frost hits? Or the celery 
he too ripe, or not developed enough to 
pack away by early November? Question 
after question may come up, and most of 
them find fairly correct answers now. 

Onions. When onion tops wilt and 
turn brown it is time to pull the onions 
and lay them to one side for a day or 
so to dry. Then twist off the tops and 
spread out in a dry, airy place for sev- 
eral weeks before putting away for the 
Winter. Onion tops that are yet fresh and 
ereen may be bent over to the ground. 
The bulb will continue to grow as_ long 
as nature intended, but the tops will be 
drving out, facilitating storage later on. 

Potato. Dead potato vines tell us it is 
time to dig the tubers. Nothing is gained 
by leaving the potatoes in the ground 
after that. and much may be lost, espe 
cially if there is excessive rainfall. Also. 
rains and cultivating may expose potatoes 
to the sun and air, causing them to turn 
ereen. Potatoes should be stored in a 
dry outbuilding until late October. 


Celery. As the crop ripens, hill soil 
around the stalk to bleach it. Take care. 
however, to keep earth from the center. or 
heart, as this may cause it to rot. Two 
rows of boards run dewn a celery row is 
a very satisfactory bleaching method. or 
specially made eylinders placed around 
each plant proves efficient, although it 
adds rather to the garden costs. 

Sweet potatoes should be dug immedi 
ately after the vines are nipped by frost. 
Frozen vines are detrimental to the po 
tatoes if allowed to remain in the ground. 
These potatoes, like their Irish relatives 
should be spread out in a dry place until 
cold weather approaches, after which they 
should be kept in a warm, dry room. 


Frost. The gardener’s most fervent wish 
is that killing frost may be delayed 
throughout September Tomatoes — will 


continue to bear; more and more Lima 
beans will ripen; squashes will continue to 
grow strong, hard shells, so desirable for 
Winter storage, and any number of other 
vegetables will be benefitted by a frostless 
month. When frosty nights are imminent 
a portion of the tomato vines may be pro- 
tected with burlap, papers, or other light 
covering, thus prolonging that valuable 
source of vitamin C. When it is im- 
possible to cover the vines, quantities of 
half-ripe and large green tomatoes may be 
gathered and spread out in an airy place 


in the cellar, frequently prolonging the 
tomato crop throughout November. 
Canning. Early September finds many 


vegetables in the garden needing imme 
diate attention to save them. Canning the 
surplus all through the producing season 
makes a grand showing in the Fall, and is 
a delightful reminder, when “Winter winds 
blow chill,” of warm, pleasant days spent 
in the garden. 

Planning ahead. A great deal of plan 
ning, far in advance, is bound to help 
toward a suceessful garden, and one that 


will produce just about every month in 
the year, albeit in a rather limited man 
ner at times. For instance, if turnip 


seeds were planted in July, there is noth 
ing at all unusual about pulling turnips 
fresh from the garden, in December pro 
viding the ground is not frozen solid. This 
is true of carrots, also. Neither vegetable 
will be harmed by the first periods of 
freezing weather that come in early Win 
ter, although those intended for storage 
should be put away before the ground 
freezes even slightly. In January, Febru 
ary and March, at such times when the 
eround thaws, we may go to the garden 
armed with a basket and spade and re 
turn to the kitchen with parsnips and 
salsify, and a nice white root of horse 
radish for grinding. 

Lettuce. A bed of lettuce sown at this 
time, selecting a sheltered spot, and one 
that will lend itself to further protection 
as the cold increases, may supply us with 
fresh salad material from our own gar 
den very late indeed. 

Weeds. Pulling them and carting them 
out of the garden is the only satisfactory 
way of dealing with them. Areas of the 
garden no longer producing should be 
cleared entirely, then hoed or spaded. All 
such work done now makes for a neat gar 
den plot throughout the Fall and Winter 

Cane fruits. If the garden boasts of a 
raspberry or blackberry “patch,” perhaps 
at one side, the old canes should be cut off 
at the ground, and the fresh, young shoots 
tied to stakes. This will take them 
through the Winter in better shape, and 
will also add to the good appearance of 
the grounds they occupy. 
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Lighted trees form lacy patterns against the night sky that add unusual beauty to the small as well as the large 


garden. 


ONE with the Light” aptly de- 
scribes what happens after dark- 
ness in most carefully nurtured 
gardens. 
Now, 
that it 
night 
your 


lirhted 
be even more beautiful by 
daylight. This ealls for 
study, however. You must 
look at the points of interest in your gar- 
den with the eve of an artist to catch the 
right heht. 


vour garden can be so 
may 
than in 


best 


Each, regarded as a pieture, 
ean be lighted in a particular way for 
the best composition. It is quite possible 
that achieved at 
all by the sun, and can only be aeccom- 
plished with man-made light. 

Have 


such a result is never 


lumination to 
unify the garden, but concentrate special 


some general 
lighting on your points of particular in- 
terest. You will paint vour garden with 
highlights and shadows; sparkling waters 
and blue moonlit elf rings will 
where sunlight would not attract. Re- 
that artistic effect is due quite 
as much to the train of associative ideas 


intrigue 
member 


it ealls up as to the clearness with which 
we see the scene. 

Every light 
should be 


garden 
the 
In many 
cases it is possible to hide it so cleverly 
that even its general position cannot be 
discovered. White light should usually 

However, pale green and blue 
times be effective, 


placed in 
effectually 
source should never be visible. 


your 
concealed; 


be used. 


may at vreen to ac- 
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centuate foliage eolor and blue to simu- 
late moonlight 

Several of the trees, probably not all, 
floodlighted by small, ineon- 
hidden within the 
Shrubs and 
eases be illumi 
Small artificial 
60-watt 
may be placed one or two feet in front 


effects. 


could be 
spicuous projectors 
on the ground. 
should in many 


nated to 


branches or 
hedges 
some extent. 


rocks eoncealing 40- or lamps 
of shrubs or lines of hedge to good ef- 
tect. 
borders 


attention to lighting walks, 
the 


lighted scenes. 


Give 
and edges of dramatically 
Special features, inelud- 
bird 
structures of all kinds 
Night is 
You ean choose what 
is to be seen and have it seen “in its best 
light,” Much effort has spent in 
designing special lighting fittings which 
will blend invisibly into your garden by 
day or night. with their 
colors, against a background of 
Evergreens, are given a dramatie touch 
by white floodlighting in even the small- 
est garden. 

But vour biggest thrill will 
illuminating the fountain and 
Water is always refreshing in a garden. 
Moving water is exceptionally excellent 
and miracles of lighting can be done with 
it. 

Standard underwater floodlighting pro 
445) 


ing large rocks, bridges, sundials, 
baths, statuary, 
may be specially spot-lighted. 
kinder than day. 


been 


Flowerbeds 
many 


come in 
stream. 


(Continued on page 


They form unique backgrounds for the illuminated and colorful flower beds 


et Light Shine! 





and lower shrubs nearby 





Focal points of interest in the garden 
should be lighted at night, either with 
white or tinted light. In this garden 


a white lattice is the center of interest 
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My Last Year’s Garden Score Drought was High 


DOUBT if many gardens, either 

flower or vegetable, scored very high 

in these drought sections last sum- 
mer, unless they were able to use artificial 
watering. As Bobbie Burns reminds us 
“The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
gang aft agley’” and that was certainly 
true of my little flower-garden. After 
many pleasant winter hours spent study- 
ing flower-catalogs and selecting seeds, 
with a few roots and new varieties of 
Gladiolus and with a vision of newer 
and better varieties and perhaps a sale 
of flowers to summer residents the summer 
garden until August was the poorest I 
have had in years. 

Lack of rain ruined even the Peonies 
and Late Tulips and none except a few 
showers fell until August. 

Seeds sown in the coldframe in April 
grew faster than usual owing to unsea- 
sonably warm weather and frequent 
watering; but transplanting was a prob- 
lem, finally the Calendula, Marigolds, 
Asters, Scabiosas and Zinnias were trans- 
planted in the evening after a light 
shower and by putting water in the holes 
and watering a few times most of these 
plants survived though making little 
growth until the rains came. 

But the seeds of Double Nasturtiums, 
Santa Barbara Poppy, Iceland Poppy, 
Gypsophila rosea, Dianthus, and others 
sown in the garden never found enough 
moisture to bring them to the surface. 
Of the 4 oz. of mixed annuals for cutting 
sown rather thickly, no thinning was 
necessary as only the strongest (Cosmos, 
Marigolds, Calendula and Zinnia) grew. 
This was a good test of the drought- 
resisting annuals. After the rains came 
these survivors flourished. I had some 
fine Calendulas, that free blooming annual 
which needs so little care and furnishes 
such a long season of blooms. 


MARIGOLD THAT WON 

HREE of the newer Marigolds were 

tried, the Yellow Supreme, Dixie 
Sunshine and Dwarf Harmony. The 
Yellow Supreme with its loosely frilled 
petals was very good, the Dixie Sunshine 
although started indoors was frosted in 
late September before a blossom had 
opened but Harmony was easily the win- 
ner. It budded in the seed-bed but even 
then bore the shock of transplanting and 
drouth well and began to bloom in spite 
of hot days and drying winds before other 
Marigolds had even thought of budding. 
One hot morning I went to the garden, 
where usually at this season I could eut 
quantities of flowers, but what a desolate 
scene! Large bare spots where seeds had 
failed to grow and stunted dried-up 
plants. I could find only enough flowers 
for a small bouquet but they were Har- 
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mony Marigold. And they continued to 
bloom until the rains came, then how they 
grew until they formed a little hedge, com- 
pact and covered with a mass of yellow 
and brown blossoms. This year I shall 
use them for a high (12 in.) border 
plant. They kept in blossom until after 
Jack Frost had taken most of the other 
flowers. As a cut flower they are very 
lasting and make a striking basket alone 
or used with other harmonizing flowers. 


AURORA Golden Sheaf Aster was 
very satisfactory with odd quilled 
center surrounded with broad _ outer 
petals all of a distinet yellow. El Monte 
Aster with its long twisted petals of deep 
rose made beautiful lasting bouquets and 
seemed to have a long blooming period. 
I tried Blue Cocade Scabiosa for the 
first time but either did not get the true 
seed or my knowledge of color is wrong 
for I should call them a light lavender 
instead of azure-blue. At any rate they 
were lovely. One bouquet of Blue Cocade 
combined with white Baleony Petunia 
which adorned our piano was admired by 
some critical visitors. 
Zinnias with their curious 
twisted petals and odd color combinations 
were interesting but a few plants of the 
little Pompon Zinnias which grew from 
my mixed seed proved so pretty and use- 
ful for cutting that they convinced me as 
to the variety I shall raise this year. 

A few plants of the Orange Flare Cos- 
mos survived and were a mass of orange. 
By the way why are so many of the im- 
proved annuals yellow or orange? 


Fantasy 


PETUNIAS GLORIOUS 


A§® usual petunias were started indoors. 
*“ “ The White Balcony was beautiful all 
summer in the porch boxes while White 
Face Veil (a fringed white) and Flaming 
Velvet (a good single red) bloomed in 
the garden. Martha Washington failed to 
grow and an accident to the seedbox 
ruined the other kinds. There was bad 
luck also with Heavenly Blue Morning 
Glory but a neighbor who had good suc- 
cess told me hers were started in a hotbed 
and I have read of the wonderful Morn- 
ing Glories the Japanese raise by starting 
each seed in a small pot, transferring 
them to larger ones as they grow. The 
double Rosemarie Morning Glory made a 
mass of foliage and plenty of frilly pink 
blossoms but I do not think they can com- 
pare with the large sky-blue blooms of 
Heavenly Blue which I suppose is really 
a Moonflower. 


GOOD GLADIOLUS VARIETIES 


HE drouth seriously affeeted the 
Gladiolus too as we did no artificial 
watering and the rains came so late. But 


all bloomed so we were able to judge our 
new varieties though we knew they were 
not at their best. 

For example, Picardy, that most won- 
derful of pink Gladiolus did not compare 
with the blooms we had the preceding 
summer. 

Of varieties tried for the first time in 
our garden Trevonian proved to be a 
large rose red with long stem of well 
placed flowers. Aflame, as its name im- 
plies, was a striking rose orange while 
Golden Dream though a deep yellow had 
flowers too tightly arranged for our taste. 
Bleeding Heart, a good white with a red 
bloteh is truly beautiful as is also Yvonne 
which is similar. Olive Goodrich white 
with a pink edge proved delicate and 
pretty too. Minuet, though not a new 
variety, filled the need for a good laven- 
der. But the one gladiolus which seemed 
to get the most popular votes of garden 
visitors was that old dark velvety red 
Spendora. 

And now the old year with its drouth 
and disappointments has gone, the new 
seed catalogs are here and once more we 
study them, checking those we would like 
to try, proving that “Hope 
eternal in the human breast.” 

i oe 


springs 


Flower, Shrubs Thrive in Shade 


ANY persons .have tried to grow fine 
flowers year after year only to find 
that their gardens are too shaded by build- 
ings or trees to permit colorful blooms. 
For them the answer is a number of shrubs 
and perennial flowers that thrive in cool, 
shaded places. Pansies thrive in shaded 
spots, as do Forget-me-nots. Hepatica and 
Canada Phlox are two wild flowers that 
feel at home in the shaded garden. The 
list of plants is a long one, according to Dr. 
Pridham, New York State College of Agri- 
culture. 

Suitable dwarf shrubs include Kalmia, 
Azaleas, and Rhododendrons which thrive 
in an acid soil rich in humus. Spiraea 
bumalda, Hills-of-Snow Hydrangea, and 
such native shrubs as Flowering Raspber- 
ry, Maple-leafed Viburnum, and Witch- 
hazel will grow well in the shaded garden. 
Perennials have interest because of their 
color and value as cut flowers. Peachleaf 
Bellflower, Cohosh Bugbane, and Ledebaur’s 
Globeflower are dainty and attractive in 
shades of pink or cream white. The Regal 
Lily and Siberian Iris are two others that 
deserve a place. 


THe FLower GROWER has always been 
most interesting. Out here in Oswego Co, 
at Whipperwill Lodge, birds are plentiful, 
forty-nine different kinds we had last year 
and I believe they are all returning this sea- 
son. I have fifteen bird houses out and five 
bird baths. I plant Cosmos and Sun- 
flowers plentifully. I do not allow starlings 
to hatch their young, if so the young are 
destroyed. I positively know they are 
pests, and robins, bluebirds and smal] birds 
fear them.—(Mkrs.) C. N. SMITH 
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Fragrance for Your Garden 


LAN for fragrance in your garden 

as you plan for a suecession of 

bloom, color and harmony. Many 
annuals have the sweetest odors and gen- 
erally they are the most inexpensive of 
all flowers. A few five and ten cent pack- 
ages of sweet smelling flowers will bring 
much pleasure to you as you sit in your 
garden in the cool of the evening. Plant 
some of these flowers beneath the windows 
of your living-room and along the paths 
of your garden and near your sitting 
nooks. 

We often give more thought to color 
and form and neglect the romantic side 
of gardening and that subtle and allur- 
ing quality, fragrance. The word per- 
fume means “to through” and 
originally referred to the incense smoke 
from burnt offerings on the altars erected 
by man to his gods. Columbus discovered 
America because he was trying to find a 
shorter route to India, so that the cost 
of spices and perfumes might be re- 
duced. Cain committed the first murder 
on account of perfume. He did not like 
the incense of herbs, “rising straight to 
heaven” from the altars of Abel, his 
brother. 


smoke 


There are people who do not 
have “an eye” tor and form but 
all of us appreciate flowers that have a 
sweet perfume. There is no seale to use 
for those that differentiate 
seents, we can only deseribe scents by 
saying, it smells like apples, cinnamon, 
oranges, snuff or ginger or something 
of that sort. Memories and 


many 


color 


ean not 


faces of 


ANNA HUDSON 


dear ones and dear days of the past are 
brought to us by the whiff of some 
familiar perfume. 

The demand for fragrance in flowers is 
increasing. What a great disappointment 
one has when he sees a lovely flower and 
stoops to “sniff it,” he finds that it has 
no fragrance. As scents do not elash 
in the open, plant as many different 
kinds of perfumed flowers as you wish. 


he the old-fashioned gardens of our 

grandmothers we always found Sweet 
Alyssum, Phlox, Verbena, Stock, Sweet 
Rocket, Tuberoses, Lemon-lilies, and Cape 
Jasmine. Among your Roses set out pur- 
ple Heliotrope and Mignonette and you 
will have a flower bed of fragrance as 
well as beauty. Mockorange, the Clethra, 
and the Strawberry shrubs do well in 
the shady places. Scatter Narcissus and 
sweet smelling Museari in informal 
groups near the shrubbery. 

Fill all of the corners of your garden 
with some of these sweet scented herbs: 
Thyme, Rosemary, Lavender, Camomile, 
Rose and Apple Geraniums, and old- 
fashioned Beebalm, Clove Pinks, Lily- 
of-the-valley, Violets, and Pennyroyal. 
You will find that herbs “giveth so much 
and taketh so little.” 


OR sheer breath-taking beauty plan 
to have a “moon-lit” garden. Have 
your benches painted white, plant white 
Tulips and white Hyacinths for spring; 
white Petunias, white Phlox, tall white 


Lilies, white Nicotiana, and white Roses 
for summer. Cover one or two trellises 
with Moonflowers, this annual climber will 
give to your garden much charm, sweet 
perfume and silver splendor. 

To retain the loveliness and fragrance 
of your garden during the long winter 
months you can make some potpourri 
jars. These little fragrant jars were 
called “beau-pots,” by our grandmothers, 
because the lids were removed, so that 
the delightful perfume would fill the 


“parlors” before the arrival of the ex- 
pected “beau.” It is very little trouble 
to make a potpouri jar. One of the 


best truths for gardeners is, “doing 
things in good time is the secret of suc- 
cessful gardening,” and this goes for 
making a potpouri jar. Start gathering 
the petals of the early blooming Roses 
(the Damask, the French, and the Cab- 
bage), add to these the blossoms of 
Violets, Petunias, Geraniums and all other 
flowers that you like. Mix in dried Bay 
leaves, dried Rosemary, and dried Lemon 
Thyme; put in some table salt; and stir 
frequently with a wooden spoon. 

You may have many delightful “snif- 
fing” adventures, if you cultivate your 
olfactory sense. It really does not matter 
if your nose be Grecian or _ bulbons, 
Roman or Who knows, but 
what these noses of ours, with which we 
may have always been dissatisfied, may 
become magic wands and bring back to 
us through our sense of smell sweet mem- 
ories, entrancing voices and lovely faces 
that belong to days of the past. 


retroussé. 


Scarlet Carnation— State Flower of Ohio 


AM INFORMED by the State Li- 

brarian of the state of Ohio that upon 

Jan. 29, 1904, the Scarlet Carnation 
was adopted as their state flower in mem- 
ory of William McKinley, who always 
wore one of these flowers in the lapel of 
his coat. The date of its adoption was 
McKinley’s birthday. 

The Carnation (Dianthus caryophyllus) 
has been in cultivation over two thousand 
years, and is by far the very best of all 
our Pinks. Now its flowering stems are 
often two feet long. It has a range of 
color from very dark red and scarlet 
through all the shades of pink, down to 
pure white, and also comes in shades of 
yellow, sometimes the petals are splashed 
with different colors. The “green carna- 
tions” for sale on St. Patrick’s day are 
artificially colored. “Standardized Plant 
Names” lists seventy-five varieties of the 
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varieties than 
this have been developed. Freshly eut 
blossoms will last for two weeks in a 
house bouquet. It is best to pick off all 
but one flowering bud on each stem when 
the buds are small. While the Carnation 
is a half-hardy perennial, best results are 
secured by growing new plants from cut 
tings each year. If. you wish to grow them 
in your home, put them in a sunny win 
dow in the coldest room you have, pro- 
vided it not freeze. If kept cool 
they grow better and you will not be 
bothered as much from plant lice or 
aphides. The Carnation has a very dis 
tinetive pleasing fragrance. All the 
species of the Pink which the 
Carnation was developed were native of 
the Old World. 

It has long been a favorite flower from 
peasants to king and today is one of the 
very best flowers to adorn the lapel of 
your coat. 


Carnation, but far more 


does 


from 





The Readers’ Own Corner 


Well, Why Not? 
To the Editor of The 

| WISH to express gratification toward 
Tne FLowerR GROWER magazine by say- 
ing that words cannot too highly express 
the tremendous benefits and pleasure it has 
given to the flower lovers. As to your 
receptive attitude for improvements, I 
believe it to be possible by adding a little 
botany and also instructions on how to 
make garden statues and sundials. Speak- 
| was just wondering why 
a person couldn't make a square block of 
fine sand and cement, and then start 
cutting out the image before the material 

hard.—STaNLEY MINor, (Ore.) 


Flower Grower: 


ing of statues, 


vot too 


We Stick to Our Last 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 
HE trouble with most magazines is that 
they advertise as one kind and they 
are filled with everything else but. THE 


FLowER GROWER is a fine garden magazine. 
Let’s keep it so. Fill its pages with garden 
facts that we can always refer to for help, 
and don’t forget the birds. To me, flowers 
and birds are God’s messengers of cheer and 


comfort. It seems to me that a _ special 
article on house plants instead of house 
plans would be a_ good improvement.— 
(Mrs.) Justine Leurs, (N. Y.) 


Morning Glories—Patching Pools 
To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 
| READ on page 312 of the June issue 

of THe FLower Grower about Morning 
Glories (Heavenly Blue) growing in June 
with flowers on them. May I inquire why 
no one in this section can ever have a vine 
produce flowers before the middle of Sep 


tember with the resulting frost blasting 
the plants before they have given any 


percentage of their potential blooming quali 
ties. We have tried raising them in March 
in a greenhouse and setting them out later 
but the result is always the same. I am 
inclined to believe that this talk of Morn- 
ing Glories is some sort of poetic license. 
(1 speak of the Heavenly Blue variety.) 
I would like to have some information on 
this as I am keen on the Morning 
Glory but disgusted with its reluctance 
to reach maturity. 

Here is something of a hint which I am 
offering in regard to pools, as I have read 
about patching up pools in the Spring in 
many magazines and find that most of the 
methods used require lots of work and give 
uncertain success. Buy a package or two of 
paratiin and dissolve in a pan. Apply this 
with a tablespoon in the cracks and burnish 
before it is completely hard with a rolled 
cloth. I have been doing this every Spring, 
a fifteen minute job and it certainly works, 
and the expense is. trifling—W. Dran 
KILPATRICK, (N. J.) 


very 


Perhaps you feed too much or too late. 

I saw Heavenly Blue in full bloom in 

Quebee last part of July this year, and 

previously in middle August near St. Louis. 
DITOR, 


The New Clematis Flowered Aquilegia 

To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 

| “OR the last few vears I have been ex- 
perimenting in raising Columbine 

from seed so as to have my own perennials 


for my border. In my father’s perennial 
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border (he is a florist) there are many 
choice Columbines, mostly the long-spurred 
varieties, but also the purple, single and 
double. These are old plants of several 
years standing which he raised from seed 
himself. They are placed in groups where 
the bees, our greatest and oldest hybridiz- 
ers, have easy access to them. I notice 
they are very fond of visiting these flow- 
ers and sometimes nearly tear them to 


pieces in their struggles to get at their 
honey store. One Fall, or rather late in 


the Summer, he had not picked off the 
seed pods as usual and they reopened, so 
I gathered the seed which was in profu 
sion that year. I planted it as soon as 
possible and soon had a great number of 
sturdy little seedlings which I wintered 
over without any difficulty. By Spring 
I had many, many plants. I gave a num- 
ber to my friends. Last Summer they 
bloomed. Being flower growers yourselves 
you know the enjoyment of watching your 
sellings, particularly your own, bloom. 


They did not all come true. Some were 


entirely different from what father had. 
I had many long spurred with different 
eolors and combinations from this. I had 


double white. But what I want to tell 
you is this. When I got the new: seed 


catalogs in the spring, what should I see 
but one of my seedlings listed as a new 
discovery in flowers. It was the Clematis 
flowered Aquilegia! 

In reading vour description of it in 
the February FLOWER GROWER it seems 
rather a mystery as to where it originated. 
Mine is a pastel shade, between pink and 
blue. I noticed at the start it was differ 
ent from the general run of Columbine 
but had no idea it was rare. What a thrill 
in raising your own seedlings. One never 
knows when one may have something orig- 
inal. I expect those old hybridizers, the 
bees in father’s garden, should have the 
credit.—(Mrs.) R. J. DUNComMB, ( Minn.) 


Marica Changes Color 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


Is there any explainable theory for the 
following caprice of a Marica northiana, 
a Brayilian Irid? Several years ago a 
FLOWER GROWER reader in Atlanta, Georgia, 
wrote a description of a house plant he had 
but did not know its name. Several 
answers were received. The plant was 
growing in other places and given local 
names, but finally its complete identifica- 
tion and history were obtained. In ac 
knowledgment of this service, a few “hands” 
were sent from Atlanta. The plant multi 
plies very rapidly as it has two methods. 
From the root new shoots develop, but the 
second way supplies the principal stock. 
Each mature fan or hand sends up a long 
flower stalk with a brown sheath a few 
inches from the top. From this sheath 
emerge the lovely blossoms shaped like 
miniature Japanese Iris. Each lasts but 
a day, but off and on for a week or more, 


others will appear, until anywhere from 
one to seven have bloomed; then a green 
shoot pokes its nose out and grows and 


grows until a fine big plant is ready to be 
slipped out of the sheath and rooted, either 
in water or soil. The culture is very easy 
if plenty of water is given and protection 
from the slightest danger of frost. Well, 
to the point: For years now, Marica has 
been blooming for me and for numerous 
friends to whom the “over-flow” was given, 
and always normally, with large white 
falls and little blue standards. A couple 





of years ago one was given to a gentleman 


in Clinton, only nine miles from Utica. 
It bloomed this year but to the amaze 
ment of its owner, the falls were blue and 
the little standards white. What did it’ 
One scientist offers, “difference in the 
soil” but has to acknowledge that although 
iron will change the color of such plants 
as Hydrangea it would be a_ complete 
change and. not just a reversal of 
It hardly as though any chemical 
could cause the white to become blue and 
the blue white. Many sports develop from 
seed but this was from an offshoot, all 
the aneestors of which had been normal. 
Is it just one of those mysteries of 
Creation, the answer to which we will prob 
ably never know ?—M, P. THomas, (N. Y.) 


color. 


seems 


Not All Fair Things Are Official 


To the Editor of The Flowe 

In the interest of fair play I wish to pro 
test a recommendation in the June issue re 
garding the purchase of Iris. In Mr. Weed’s 
article, “Illustrious Iris that Win Prizes,” he 
proposes that purchasers of new Iris this 
year confine their choice to varieties that 
have received awards of one kind or another 
from the American Iris Society. 

Were all new offerings subject to critical 
report by the judges. his premise might be 
sound, but they are not, and many a superb 
Iris fails of award through sheer default 
while varieties less worthy, playing in bet 
ter luck, win the coveted awards. 

As a charter member of the Society and 
one who has had a reasonable share of 
awards, I think I may express what a num 
her of less fortunate breeders would like to 
say. That winning varieties are usually bet 
ter than average need not be questioned, and 
to that extent the advice given in the June 
issue is not to be criticised, but our country 
is enormously stretched out and is very un 
evenly populated with Iris fans. In certain 
areas they are thick as hops. and in others, 
few and far between. Society membership is 
very much bunched in a few well defined 
areas and a breeder located in one of these 
areas finds little difficulty in coralling some 
dozens of fellow members, most of them prob- 
ably by now accredited judges of the Society. 
and it is easy to get the required number of 
enthusiastic ratings necessary to the winning 
of an H.M.. and even an A.M. by a little 
judicious lobbying. 

Conversely the breeder in a region of few 
Iris fans, and fewer judges, or where the 
judges are busy office people and not persons 
of leisure free to roam at will in Iris time, 
may produce the finest Iris ever grown and 
vet find it difficult to get judgment on it 
during the few days it is at its best. One on 
two may report on it ever so enthusiastic 
ally, but they are not enough. The variety 
may bloom early or late and so just miss the 
chance visit of some foreign judge hurrying 
through on his way to the Annual meeting. 
This is no mere fanciful picture. It has 
happened over and over again. Presently 
the few stipulated years are gone by and it 
is no longer a “recent introduction.” If it 
is lucky it goes on winning admirers and 
buyers and ultimately reaches wide distri- 
bution on its own undisputed merits, but the 
years of opportunity to win awards have 
gone by. Having failed of an H.M., it is 
automatically ruled out for an A.M., and 
likewise for the Dykes award. Many a 
splendid Tris today lies under this handicap 
and will never be a candidate for any A.L.S. 
award purely as a matter of circumstance 
and not because of demerit. 

Were I advising the prospective purchaser 
I should say, wherever possible first see your 
Iris in bloom somewhere, then if you like 
it, buy, whether it flourishes an honorary 
degree or not.—J. Marton SHULL, (Md.) 
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Rain and Growth 


JHILE weather is a_ universally 

accepted topic for conversation yet, 
when the gardener talks of weather, that 
is something different, and may be quite 
serious. We are all so much at the merey 
of the weather after all. We can re- 
make or modify soils; but the weather, 
we just have to take as it comes. This 
season we have had an exceptionally hot 
spell with moderate increase of mois- 
ture here in the East which has meant 
wonderful vigorous growth and rich foli- 
age, but my correspondents from the 
Middle West complain that the rainfall 
has been so excessive that it “has been 
impossible to use a hoe in my garden 
for three weeks. Weeds must all come 
out by hand.” After all, weather is 
very much localized and is just one otf 
the factors that go to make each indi- 
vidual gardener’s problems and experi- 
ences differ from those of all others, 
which makes largely for the enjoyment 
of this delighttul adventure. Another 
correspondent, feeling this, complains 
that the contents of the magazine are 
written for every other region and _ state 
but his own, apparently; and he feels 
that his interests are being neglected. 
Now, the skilful and intelligent gardener 
is he who ean take all the factors and 
earve his own course to triumph. 


Treating Plants by X-Rays 


LEARN from the latest bulletin of the 

American Begonia Society that it is 
sponsoring some experimental work with 
the possibility of getting entirely new 
breaks through the use of high potential 
X-rays. Several people have had _ the 
notion that this X-ray treatment might 
logically produce entirely new character- 
isties and our gardens would be the gainer 
thereby. 

A few vears ago Dr. Glasgow, New York 
State entomologist, aroused my curiosity 
in the possibilities and through his intro- 
duction to Dr. Haskins of the General 
Electric Company we tried our utmost 
to bring about changes in Delphiniums 
and Regal Lilies. So far as my own 
efforts are coneerned, the result was just 
a blank. But, later on Dr. Haskins pro- 
duced a bloom of Lilium regale_ that 
would not shed its pollen so that the 
flower never became soiled. Interesting 
possibly from the florist’s point of view 
but it never seemed to catch on. 

About that same time I saw some 
extraordinary vagaries in Narcissus. The 
most curious was the complete disap- 
pearance of the flower stalk (seape) so 
that the cluster of blooms, they were 
Tazetta varieties, sat down on the base 
of a cluster of leaves at ground level. 

On the other hand some interesting 
variants had happened with Gladiolus, 
as in the doubling of the flower, and in 
another ease the tremendous increase 
of tissue in the body of the petal but no 
expansion of outline, so that the flower 
looks as though it was made up of pieces 
of erinkled paper or silk. I don’t know 
what has become of these oddities. 

I shall be curious to know if anything 
happens with the Begonias. Pollen, tub- 
ers, seedlings, plants have been treated 
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with various exposures up to 200,000 
kilovolts at 5 milliamperes, at times 
varving from 45 seconds to 45 minutes, 
at this work of the Begonia Society. Dr. 
W. E. Hart is the technician. One thing 
we did find out in treating the Lily 
seeds was that inereasing the doses 
beyond a very few minutes destroyed all 
life. 


Sadistic Judging 


OR a long time I have had a suspicion 

that all was not as well as it might 
be with the so-ealled “judging” of the 
flower “arrangements” at various shows; 
and closer attention to events in the eur- 
rent season has convineed me that those 
suspicions were well founded. The lack 
of uniformity in or even absence of logi- 
cal standards must be patent to many 
others, and, to say the least, disconcerting 
to the entrants. themselves Who can never 
know “just where they are at.” All too 
often the judges import into their consid- 
erations principles, perhaps selfmade or 
borrowed from someone else, that are not 
fundamentals of design and not neces- 
sarily even demonstrations of good taste. 
For instance, at one show a supervening 
“law” was cited to justify the disqualifi- 
cation of a bowl of Roses because it was 
in pottery, not in glass or silver! Why is 
pottery a crime? As a matter of facet, 
from a standard of good taste it might be 
argued that pottery is better than either 
glass or silver because it would not con- 
flict with the main subject, the Rose. 
After all in a “bow! of Roses,” the con- 
sideration should be the Roses and not 
primarily the container. Oh, someone in 
a book, sometime, wrote emotionally that 
Roses were too grand to be in such a 
common thing as pottery! Is it not the 
fact that the judges, lacking individual 
foree, fall back on an arbitrary set of 
principles enunciated by someone some- 
where without any actual justification in 
fact? If Roses and Orchids, and what have 
you, will not be judged in pottery vases, it 
should be stated in the schedule and, if it 
is not so stated, the judges have no right 
whatever to invoke any such extraneous, 
emotional rule. One is led to suspect that 
there is a sadistic vaingloriousness in 
these judges who import such unauthor- 
ized rules, and that such judges, being 
self-consciously weak in basic fundamen- 
tals, get behind somebody’s pontifical die- 
tum to save their own faces. 

Another ease: Class ealled for an 
arrangement of Geraniums in a bowl, and 
quite arbitrarily what was generally ac- 
cepted as the most balanced arrangement 
was promptly diseredited because it had 


four trusses and “you cannot make an 
artistic arrangement with an even num- 
ber’—mathematies rather than creating 
interest and beauty which surely is the 
real purpose of an “arrangement!” Per- 
sonal opinions or prejudices of the 
authors of books exploiting flower ar- 
rangement ideas are not necessarily sound 
laws. 


A New Rose Group 


HE never lessening flood of novelty 

Roses brings with it a certain bewil- 
derment in types or groups. The old time 
rosarians had mighty little to worry about 
in that respect and even recently we were 
satisfied with the classifications of Hy- 
brid Perpetuals, Teas, and Hybrid Teas. 
The last group was actually in existence 
and had achieved a definite place in 
European gardens sometime before the 
rosarians awoke to the fact that certain 
varieties were neither Hybrid Perpetuals 
nor Teas, and so the new elass was intro- 
duced. Then, Mr. Pernet Ducher put the 
Austrian Briar into the mixture and for a 
few years we had a clearly defined Per- 
netiana group, but the achievement of 
more and more varieties, more or less 
influenced by the new strain, spilled over 
the boundaries and the average gardener 
just could not bother about the genetie 
background. Astute rosarians recognized 
many subtleties of divisions within the 
all embracing then “Hybrid Teas.” Those 
who were making progress were reaching 
a eonfusing condition where certain 
strains, as they might be called rather 
than a type, are recognized perhaps eul- 
turally, or by habit, or by leaf, or even 
some less obvious characteristic and for 
which there is no name, the group is 
merely sensed. 

And, now, Dr. Nicolas, who visited 
me in this past month, says that he feels 
the necessity of designating a new class 
in order to simplify the complications. 
He suggests “Floribunda” to segregate a 
lot of modern varieties that fall far short 
of specimen or exhibition bloom stand- 
ards but are excellent for mass color 
effect in the garden and have landscape 
value. Medium height, hardy, and 
cluster blooming, continuous. The popu- 
lar Gruss An Aachen is taken as the type 
plant. From it, of course, we get the 
white variety. Others are the new very 
vellow Golden Main, Mrs. R. W. Finch, 
Rochester, Permanent Wave, and Anne 
Poulsen—to name just a few. 

I think there is justification, because 
these garden Roses bring something en- 
tirely new in Rose appreciation. They 
are purely decorative flowering shrubs, 
pretty constant performers, give you an 
abundance of blooms for eutting, but they 
do not measure up against the old world 
exhibition or specimen bloom standards. 
I should be glad indeed to see recogni- 
tion for Floribunda. It may direct bet- 
ter attention to an entirely worth while 
and eminently useful type of Rose for 
the multitude. 

Dr. Nicolas is peculiarly facile in 
coining terms to fit the circumstances. 
He prefers arcticness to designate what 
we heretofore called hardiness, for ex- 
ample! 
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Camping Along the Campanula Trail 


TRULY beautiful and variably 

lovely type of high alpine is the 

comparatively large family . of 
Bellflowers, the growing of which has 
been a delightful hobby ot mine for a 
number of years. I have seeded and 
weeded, and lived in expectancy, also, 
for years. Some of the most intrigu- 
ing sorts (at least one would think them 
such judging from the alluring names 
given them in seed lists and plant cat- 
alogues) have proven most disappoint- 
ing. In fact some of the species I have 
been led to try have not only completely 
taken me by storm, but have turned my 
garden into an uncontrollable hodge- 
podge. 

One seed eatalogue actually lists one 
hundred and forty-seven varieties! Fool- 
ishly I unwaringly allowed myself 
(against my better judgment, in a mood 
of abandon) to order a goodly portion 
of them all several years ago. Very 
carefully seeding, isolating, and record- 
ing them, placing various types in dif- 
ferent sections of my nursery so that 
bugs eould not earry seeds from one box 
to another, and gleaning various other 
species from numerous other seed houses, 
taught me that a great percentage of 
them were, to the ordinary small rock 
gardener, nothing but worthless weeds. 

However, one must take inherent ap- 
propriateness into consideration. I am 
not saying that the majority of these 
worthless sorts would not be most love- 
ly growing in open spaces in their 
native habitat. In fact they could not 
but be very lovely seeding themselves, 
and intermixing as they do in their 
alpine homes and combining themselves 
with other highly-ecolored alpines. The 
whole would be an alluring picture. 

But, when out of at least fifteen or 
twenty kinds one would get ninety per 
eent of them actually of rotundifolia 
blood, so much so that there would be 
few, if any, distinguishing features, 
that must smack not only of bad form 
for the types themselves but disinter- 
est on the part of the seedsmen who 
send them out. After continually grow- 
ing them with the associate labor con- 
nected of bringing them along from the 
seedling stage, you find they have been 
wrongly named, or thinking you have 
some lovely dwarf gem, you are forced 
to stand by and wateh it grow into a 
two foot ugling—it is discouraging, to 
say the least. 


AKE the rotundifolia type. When 
perusing seed catalogues, one sees 
such interesting names as Campanula 
areuta, carnica, pseudoearniea, linifolia, 
kerneri, marchesetti, steveni, solstitialis, 
pinifolia, baumgartneri, langsdorfi. Thev 
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should be most exciting; but when they 
are grown and given space in the alpine 
garden, one wearies much of _ their 
duplication. 

There are, however, several very ad- 
mirable rotundifolia types. I have in 
mind the substantial and _ interesting 
Campanula rotundifolia olympica. It 
has many fine qualities, such as being a 
profuse bloomer, having large azure 
bells, being, perhaps, only seven or 
eight inches high; and it does not seed 
itself all over one’s seree or alpine gar- 
den. This comes from the Mt. Olympie 
range in Northwest Washington, and 
has a very lovely counterpart, hardly six 
inches tall, ealled Mt. Cheams, coming 
from the Canadian Selkirks. 

Another delightful type, which I 
greatly admire, came to me as one of 
the Kew garden hybrids, C. profusion. 
While I am not sure that it is exactly 
a rotundifolia type, it most certainly has 
rotundifolia blood in it, and as its name 
implies is a lovely, profuse bloomer. 

Campanula rotundifolia — soldanella- 
flora is a distinctive type, with “ragged- 
robin” blooms much like a Soldanella, 
and the hybrid C. waylensis is a bean- 
tiful semi-double of great merit, which 
comes sixty per cent double from seed. 

There is also a very dainty type 
named C. stenocodon with interesting 
tubular bells and distinet foliage, re- 
sembling really a Campanula tommasin- 
lana, quite lovely on the moraine or 
seree, and certainly not a_ spreader. 
These are, I would say, about the best 
of this type that have distinctive merit. 
Most rotundifolia types, however, are 
perfectly faseinating for, rock wall 
planting. 
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Disposing of these, one naturally has 
in mind other rampant sorts. So pos- 
sibly the pusilla type would come next. 
Of course, without doubt, the aristocrat 
of the tribe is C. pusilla bellardi. I 
prefer Farrer’s China-blue form, short 
stem with large tubby bells, which he 
has christened bellardi miranda. This 
dear little Campanula has the loveliest 
habit imaginable. It forms neat clumps, 
blooms profusely and constantly from 
early season until late, and harmonizes 
completely with anything next to which 
it might find itself growing. 

Other fine forms of pusilla are tyrolen 
sis and caespitosa, and I admire the 
pure white form of Little White Lady, 
a very dainty carpeter. There are other 
hybrid sorts whose progeny are known 
as C. halli, and C. jenkensae, ete., ete. 


OME of the most rare and loveliest 

Campanulas are of the short-stem- 
med, large pendant bell types. Of these 
we have several very similar species, all 
very beautiful and easily raised from 
seed. There are Campanula aucheri, C. 
alpestris (C. allioni), C. alpina, C. bella- 
difolia, C. saxifraga, C. tridentata, and 
several others. These are good bloomers, 
but are rather sulky where there is too 
much moisture, otherwise they have qual- 
ities of great merit. 

Then comes C. elatinoides, of which 
we have the dainty gray foliaged velvety 
types, with bright blue star-like blossoms, 
including C. elatines, and the larger flow- 
ered similar C. isophylla, both the blue 
and the white forms. C. fragilis might 
well come in this group, but these types 
are not hardy in every section. In this 
class, too, one would not miss mentioning 
a fortunate new find of the last season 
or two, Campanula porscharskyana. This 
splendid adjunct comes from Serbia, is 
much like an enhanced garganiea, and 
very handsome. 

Of all the Campanulas, C. raineri is 
quite my favorite. One ean scarcely pro- 
cure the true seed of it, however, but it 
is a little gem of the rarest water, having 
lovely gray-green foliage with substan- 
tially large wide open star-like flowers of 
the most delightful blue coloring. 

Well, here I find myself ramping along 
in true “Campanula fashion,” so in order 
to get the better sorts before you I shall 
endeavor to name the various types that I 
have grown and feel to be worthwhile and 
outstanding. The following classification 
will, I believe, in a measure simplify the 
various groups and give some of their 
distinetive features. I will give them in 
the order in which I have enlarged upon 
them heretofore in my notes. 

In conclusion, the Campanula genus is 
a comparatively easy one to grow from 
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GEMS ALONG THE 
CAMPANULA TRAIL 


1. Campanula 
muralis 


2. Campanula 
fragilis 

3, Campanula 
zoysi 

4, Campanula 
isophylla 


5. Campanula 
allioni 


6. Campanula 
barbata 


7. Campanula 
piperi 

8. Campanula 
raineri 


9. Campanula 
turbinata 


10. Campanula 
pusilla 























seed; most of them do well in a not too 
hot or sunny situation, in a well-drained 
neutral soil, with a eopious amount of 
ship-rock intermixed with the soil. Con- 
trary to the general belief, they are not 
altogether a lime-loving tribe; to many 
of them, in fact, lime is quite distasteful. 
One can usually tell. If the type is on 
the order of Campanulas raineri, aucheri, 
and the other rosetted types mentioned 
above, then use plenty of limestone. 


ROTUNDIFOLIA TYPES 


Of this group away and by far the most 
interesting are Mt. Olympica, Mt. Cheams, 
from the Canadian Selkirks; C. soldanel- 
laflora; C. profusion, from Kew Gardens; 


and C. stenoecodon. 
PUSILLA TYPES 
Under this heading comes the true 
Campanula pusilla, with its lovely white 
form. Farrer tells us this should really 


be known as Campanula caespitosa, but 
in my years of growing I have come to 
believe there are really two distinct forms, 
C. caespitosa being very similar but smaller 
in every detail. C. pusilla bellardi mir- 


anda comes in this group, as. does the 
very dainty and distinctive Campanula 
excisa. It is distinguished by the fact 


that each little petal is perforated with a 
tiny hole. Campanulas pulla and pulloides 
come in here, some of the 
glorious hybrids, such as C. tommasiniana, 
C. waldestina, and the adorable Campanula 
standsfieldi. 


also. as do 


GARGANICA TYPES 


In this group we 
fully interesting 
are gray-green 


find many delight- 

forms. Most of them 
foliage, sometimes woolly, 
as in the case of Campanula hirsuta, C. 
erinus, C. elatines, C. elatinoides, and C. 
porscharskyana, one of the newer finds. 


Then we have C. fenestrella, C. istriaca, 
and the very lovely Major Paine’s variety, 
this being one of the really fine types 
of garganica. Under this type also would 
come Campanula muralis, with its 
Bavarian counterpart C. portenschlagiana. 
both looking like a greatly enhanced gar- 
eanica, with more intense and larger blue 


close 


star-like blooms, and much larger and 
ecreener foliage. Then comes C. fragilis, 


C. isophylla and its white form, all three 
distinct and lovely. 


CARPATICA TYPES 


The blooms on these types are mostly 
wide-open and saucer shaped, ranging 


mostly from eight to ten inches in height, 
with the exception of one of the best. Lit- 
tle Gem, or Campanula carpatica nana. C. 
Riverslea is a lovely thing, as is also C. 
Isobel, and the very lovely white form, 
named White Star, is one of my favorites. 
Campanula turbinata really comes in this 
group. as does the so-called S$. pseudo- 
raineri of the trade. 


ALPINA TYEES 


Under this class are most of the lime- 
loving types. Campanula alpina, itself. be- 
ing a rosetted base, with flowering spiky 
stems, with bell or semi-bell blooms up the 
spike. Campanula barbata is in this class 
with bells of varying shades of purple. 


light blue or white, and bristly hairs on 
the outside of its dainty blooms. It is 
distinctly larger in every way than C. 
alpina. Campanula collina, with semi- 


open and more star-like blossoms of a 
deep tyrian color, comes in this group. 
Also we have C. sarmatica; C. sarmentosa, 


similar to the last mentioned; the dainty 


little C. speciosa; the very rare and de- 
lightful C. nitida, both blue and_ white 
forms; and a new find of the last vear 
or two, Campanula forkmaniana, which 


forms a rosette of velvety-grey foliage. 
and up springs a handsome stem covered 
with exceptionally large canterbury-bell- 


like bells, much too big it would seem for 
the size of the plant, but perfectly fasci- 
nating. I understand there is a blue form 
of this type, but I have only grown the 
white form. Under this heading would 
also come C. glomerata and = glomerata 
anna, ‘ 

ROSETTED AND SAXATILE TYPES 
this is the most 
group of all. 
rosetted types have gray-green foliage 
With wide — star-like practically 
nestling down close to the foliage, such as 
in Campanula aucheri and C. belladifolia, 
C. saxatilis, C. saxafraga, and C. triden- 
tata. The very lovely Campanula ranieri 
comes into this group. 


To me 
satisfying 


interesting and 
Most of the 


blooms. 


Here is a good place to mention one or 
two other types which are very rare and 
exceptionally choice. The Campanula lasi- 
scarpa coming from Northern Japan and 
Siberia; Campanula dasyantha pilosa com 
ing from the same section, both having re- 
freshing blue and white forms, forming a 
rosette from which spring up six or eight 
inch stems with a glorious open. star-like 
bloom. 

Campanula piperi is one of the loveliest 


of all. a little difficult of culture but when 
once established remains to delight the 
heart of the patient grower. This comes 


from our own Northwest Mt. Olympic moun 


tain range. 

Then would come Campanula arvatica, 
the dainty wee C. cenisia, and the choicest 
and most rare of all. Campanula zoysi, 


a rare gem, which can be readily raised 
from seed, if seed can be procured that is 
genuine. 

There are two similar so-called annual 
types, although the former is really a 
biennial, Campanula lauri, which is really 
a semi-bulbous type, and its annual coun 
terpart, Campanula _loreyi. This latter 
makes a most handsome type for a_ border 
for a perennial garden and comes readily 
from seed. I-+cannot imagine why it is 
not more frequently grown. 


Debunking Flower Arrangement 


T a Judges’ Sehool in Virginia a 
short time ago, J. Horace MeFar- 
land gave a talk on Rose growing. 

He began by saying that Rose growing is 

so old that it dates back of our era, with 

authentic records of the practice before 

the time of Christ. More 2000 

old! 

Following Dr. MeFarland’s talk, I was 
asked to give a resume of flower arrange- 
ment. So I began with the comment that 
flower arrangement as an American art is 
less than a generation old. 
mothers 


than 
vears 


Our grand- 
used just 
as many flowers to decorate their homes 
as we use today, vet thev did not make 
“flower arrangements.” Bouquets they 
made, or they “put their flowers in 
Today innumerable flower shows 
great cities and in the smallest 
include “artistic arrangement” 
classes; even the county fairs now devote 


our mothers, indeed 


water.” 
in the 
villages 


space and prizes to flower arrangements. 


Judges’ courses and gardeners’ short 
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courses which are devoted partially or 
largely to this new art, are attracting 
large attendance in many states. <A 
dozen or more books on the subject in the 
past few years supply an eager publie 
with information. Whence have come all 
the pedantie principles which we hear so 
glibly presented from the platform and 
read in the printed page? What ean truly 
be said by an unprejudiced flower lover, 
of this new American art? 

In Japan, flower arrangement is an 
ancient and symbolie art, exquisitely ear- 
ried out in formal and informal styles. 
It was natural that in our beginnings of 
an art we should turn to this finished 
work for inspiration and even for basic 
ideas. What is unfortunate is that we 
have felt that so much in the Japanese 
art, with its rigidity of rule and appliea- 
tion, must be taken over and applied spe- 
cifically to our arrangements. 

Classes in flower shows are repeatedly 
‘alling for “an arangement in the Jap- 


anese manner.” Such arrangements are 
not necessarily appropriate or even desir- 


able for the home, but a study of such 


groupings is helptul to the inteliigent 
student of flower arrangement. Students 


of painting may pore over and even copy 
masterpieces for discipline, yet their own 
creative work may show no trace of this 
academie study. 

Why can we not absorb the best in- 
spiration we can from the beautiful old 
art of Japan and then develop our own 
stvle of flower arrangement? America 
produces a glorious wealth of shrub ma- 
terial, much of it desirable for its lovely 
line quality. I like so mueh to find 
classes calling for “a line arrangement oi 
shrub sprays,” or “a naturalistic ar- 
rangement of shrub sprays.” Let us de- 
velop our own art rather than attempt 
to specialize in one which is alien in 
symbolism and often in the materials 
which it employs. 

Many of our early steps in the prog- 
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ress of the American art are already 
outgrown. Not more than a very few 
years ago—and I blush to say it—I saw 
flower show judges using rulers to deter- 
mine that some flower arrangements were 
more than one and a half times the height 
of the containers. Alas, the unfortu- 
nates who may have made beautifully 
proportioned arrangements were elimin- 
ated as potential prize winners because 
they had broken a “rule.” There is no 
rule as to the height of a flower arrange- 


ment. Any proportional height that 
gives good balance may be used. One 


and a half times the height of the con 
tainer is as good a starting point as any, 
and may be a fair average. Generally 
speaking, the vase and the plant mater- 
ial should not be of equal height, as that 
would be likely to give an uninteresting 
effect. But a beautiful and exquisitely 
proportioned arrangement may be only 
half as high as the container, or it may 
be two or three times as high. These ex- 
tremes are undoubtedly more difficult, vet 
may be more interesting. It is the fine 
balance and proportion, not the inches, 
that count. 

Arbitrary rules are continuously drop- 
ping from the lips of flower show judges 

vet in this new art we really have no 
rules. 


A schedule from a recent New York 
State flower show ineluded a elass “a 
bowl of Roses with one other type 


flower.” Another elass at this same show 
called for Geraniums in any container. 
An entrant who had made a lovely group- 
ing of four Geraniums with foliage was 


Here is a successful arrangement in even numbers. 
is in pairs in this Oriental Poppy arrangement! 


The pottery container does not compete with the beauty of the 
flowers, but supports them 


Albert Humble, photo. 


eliminated by the judges because she had 


used an even number of flowers! And 
why not, pray? ‘Who says that you 
cannot use two or four or six flowers? 


What difference does it make how many 
flowers are used in an arrangement? 
True, it is more difficult to use 
four or six flowers and secure interesting 
line and mass distribution. Yet the per- 
son who does so, in spite of the handicap, 
is certainly deserving of particular at- 
tention on the part of the judges. The 
number of immaterial; it is 
the manner in which they are used that is 
all important. 

Another dictum that constantly rankles 
should never be arranged in 
‘Use silver for Roses 
glassware,” is 


two or 


flowers is 


is: “Roses 
pt ttery.” 
icate 


or del- 
heard on all sides 
from pedantic judges. Again we may 
ask—why? Why? I have a satiny tur- 
quoise pottery bowl in which all sum- 
mer long Roses white or red, vellow or 
pink, delight my eye. In many places in 
the home where Roses may be the hap- 
piest addition in the world, a silver bowl 
or vase would be entirely out of place. 
Why must we use silver? If we are go- 
ing to adapt the best of the Japanese 
ideals to our own use, we may here ob- 
serve that the oriental artists do not con- 
sider silver an appropriate material to 
hold flower arrangements, 
badly in need of polishing! 

Admittedly there should be a pleasing 
triple relationship between the plant ma- 
terial and the container; a color relation- 
ship (giving happy contrast, analogy or 
complement), one of quality or texture, 





unless it is 


and one ot size and form. Using this 
as a guide, a pottery bowl may be an 
ideal color for our Roses, have an ex- 


quisite sheen of even greater desirability 
than the brilliance of silver, be of fitting 
size and simplicity of design, so that it 
is the perfect selection of a container for 
Unglazed pottery has 

decried as a 


Roses. been ve- 


hemently container for 
Roses, yet an ideal Rose bed has a back 
ground of peat moss that gives the same 
rough neutral brown effect that unglazed 
natural colored pottery gives. Suggestive 
of a natural background for Roses, the 
pottery may be a delightful container. 
An office desk, a porch table, a summer 
cabin, we may well wish to adorn with 
Roses, and the simple pottery might be 
the happiest selection for a container. 
Who ever said that we could not use 
‘other foliage” in making flower arrange- 
ments? Even people occasionally 
tell me that their entries at flower shows 
have been passed by because they used 


now 


foliage other than that which grew 
the flowers 


with 
used. The question is, why 
do we use foliage? The answer may be, 
to give interesting line, weight or color. 
In a flower arrangement we have just as 
much right to secure any of these quali- 
ties with foliage as with flowers. If the 
natural foliage does not provide the de- 
sired quality, by all means let us select 
that do. In the 
hardly ever see flowers 


the leaves garden we 
(with the ex 
ception of Roses) with their own foliage 
only. Whatever is planted beside or in 
front of or behind any particular flowers 
(Continued on page 443) 
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A ROSE ODYSSEY—Reminiscences of 
Many Trips to European Rose Centers. 
By J. H. Nicolas. Illustrated. 238 
pages. Published by Doubleday Doran 
& Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 
$2.50. 


Here we have an account of the travels 
of an observant and qualified commenta- 
tor into the quite numerous centers of 
Rose activity in Europe. Dr. Nicolas, a 
Frenchman, is doubly qualified, both as 
observer and eritie, and he is also blessed 
with an inimitable charm of expression, 
with an underlying subtle touch of humor. 
This travelogue to the Rose nurseries and 
the homes of rosarians in Britain and 
continental Europe is both a_ personal 
vuide and an interpretive reflection. By 
heredity and early experience (there was 
a famous Rose garden in his ancestral 
home) purely an amateur in’ Rose eul- 
Dr. Nicolas, as is well known to 
our readers, has elimbed into the fore- 
front of professional Rose breeding in 
America, adding greatly thereby to the 
delights of the Rose gardens of America. 
Knowing fully from experience what are 
the trials and problems of striving to at- 
tain improvements and maintain progress 
in Rose breeding, he is qualified to inter- 


ture, 


pret to others what he has observed in 
the course of his frequent, periodie jour- 
neys to the old world centers of Rose 


activity. He takes us on a series of little 
journeys from one Rose center to another, 
introducing us to the great rosarians of 
the world, deseribing their personalities, 
their ideals, and passing comments on 
their methods and actual achievements. 
The “Rose Odyssey” is in this manner a 
distinetly different and extremely wel- 
come addition to books for the gardener. 
It is a new type of book and one may be 
surprised somewhat at first glance that 
there is so much to be said about the con- 
stant struggle upward towards the mak- 
ing and introdueing of better Roses. We, 
who live today, enjoy an abundance of 
Rose beauty which is largely the sum of 
the accumulated efforts of all those pio- 
neers of rosedom to whom the author in- 
troduces us in such a charming and 
illuminating manner. You cannot follow 
the pages of the Odyssey without beecom- 
ing impressed with the fact that these 
rich mines of Rose wisdom were con- 
dueted by real amateurs in the strict 
sense of the word, whose places were 
often quite tiny but who, with the con- 
stant ideal ahead, have contributed so 
mueh to our present store of things. 


The oft debated question of what is 
ood Rose soil is by no means reduced to 
a formula by what is presented in this 


hook. Dr. Nieolas finds that Roses grow 
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in totally diverse soils and under ex- 
tremely varying conditions. It is very 


clear that we cannot grow Roses univer- 
sally by a set formula and if for no other 
reason, no other one cultural reason, this 
newest book on Roses would be a welcome 
encouragement to many who are still 
traveling along that much confused road. 

Similarly Dr. Nicolas picks up little 
bits of history of the great old world 
rosarians, Pernet, Dot, Reynolds, Hole, 
Lambert, Dickson, Cant, Kordes, Mallerin, 
MecGredy to all of these you are given in- 
troductions and insights to their person- 
alities and their beliefs about the eult of 
the Rose and to whom the reader will now 
feel to have a personal acquaintance. 

It is a great collection of great aneec- 
historical notes about cities 
No other econtempor- 
ary rosarian could have so well aecom- 
plished such a task. Never having gone 
to Australia, Dr. Nicolas invited Dr. Me- 
Farland to offer comments on what that 
other side of the world is doing in Rose 
progress. There is only one point of 
regret that I see about the book: that Dr. 
Nicolas has not told us equally frankly 
about his peregrinations to and visits with 
the rosarians of this, his adopted country. 
It would have been rich. True, this is 
another hemisphere and perhaps it may 
come later. 


dotes, also 


and places visited. 


LEONARD BARRON 


SHAKESPEARE GARDENS. Design, 
Plants and Flower Lore. By Annie 
Burnham Carter. Not illustrated. 85 
pages. Dorrance & Company, Philadel- 
phia. $1.25. 


Women gardeners especially have long 
had a romantie interest in the plants which 
graced Shakespeare’s garden—or should 
we say the dooryard of Ann Hathaway’s 
cottage? And now we have a book on 
the subject. Despite the jacket and end- 
naively depicting William, 
spade in hand, in the midst of his beds 
and borders, it is this reviewer’s opinion 
that in all probability Shakespeare him- 
self was altogether too gay and too busy 
a fellow to tend flowers. But that he was 
a keen and sensitive observer of their 
beauty, his work frequently proves. 

In the introduction to Shakespeare 
Gardens, the author mentions the fact 
that the Bard of Avon speaks of more 
than fifty plants in his plays and sonnets 
and that he was the first writer to bring 
gardens into drama. 


papers so 


Mrs. Carter wisely suggests that 
Shakespeare gardens be created in parks, 


playgrounds and other publie gardens as 
historie records of the past, and then 


sets about telling the reader how to create 
these gardens. 

She describes the correct manner of 
designing and planting and the authentic 
herbs, bulbs, vines and shrubs which 
should be harbored in its boundaries. Ap- 
pended is an index of all flowers men- 
tioned in the book and a list of every 
garden plant appearing in Shakespeare’s 
works. 

Aptly woven into the text of the book 
are frequent flower quotations from 
Shakespeare’s plays and sonnets together 
with old flower rhymes dating from the 
15th and 16th centuries. 


HERBERTIA, VOL. 3. Edited by Ham- 
ilton P. Traub. Illustrated. 158 pages. 
Published at Orlando, I’la., by The 
American Amaryllis Society. 


The 1936 edition of the Amaryllis So 
ciety Yearbook is dedicated to Arthing 
ton Worsley, whose portrait appears as 
the frontispiece. A brief but eomprehen 
sive autobiography follows. There are 
tributes also to Ernst H. Krelage and Dr. 
Holmberg. The various yearly reports 
of the Soeiety are succeeded by sections 
eontaining from a dozen to twenty 
articles each on Regional Lectures and 
Exhibitions; Color Descriptions; De- 
scription and Phylogeny; Geneties and 
Breeding; Physiology of Reproduction; 
Amaryllid Culture, and a Buyers’ Guide. 
Dr. A. B. Stout has contributed an article 
on The Horticultural Clones of Daylilies 
and their Evaluation and one on New 
Daylilies. The editor, Hamilton P. Traub, 
has numerous articles as has Wyndham 
Hayward and I. W. Heaton. Many other 
well-known names appear among the 
contributors. There are fine illus- 
trations including a natural color photo- 
gravure of that beautiful amaryllid from 


many 


Chile, Leucocoryne ixioides odorata or 
Glory-of-the-Sun. 
CLASSIFIED LIST OF DAFFODIL 


NAMES. With Particulars of the So- 
ciety’s Classification of Daffodils and 
arrangements for the Registrations of 
Daffodil Names. 242 pages. Published 
by the Royal Horticultural 
Vincent Square, London, S.W. 
1 shilling. 


Society, 


G.B. 


This is the 1937 edition of the yearly 
publication of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. The Daffodil classifications and 
a check list of variety names comprise its 
entire contents. It will be a revelation 
to many that so large a number of pages 
(242, with some 6,000 names) could be 
thus utilized. 
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Divide Oriental Poppies. 

Sow perennials in coldframes. 

Stake and fertilize Chrysanthemums. 

Save fallen leaves for mulching and 
for compost. 

Protect Cosmos, Dahlias, 
tender plants from frost. 

Root prune large trees and bushes to 
be transplanted next spring. 

Plant Delphiniums early this month, 
certainly not later than September 20 
north of Poughkeepsie. 

Plant fishbowls with Partridgeberry, 
Wintergreen, and other small 
growing evergreens for winter table 
decorations. 

Sow seeds of Poppy and Centaurea 


and other 


mosses, 


eyanus (Cornflower, Bachelor Button, 
Ragged Sailor, ete.) where you want 
them to grow next year. The seed is 
hardy. 


Water coniferous and flowering ever- 
greens, if the weather has been dry, by 
filling a bowl-like trench around each 
plant. Avoid wasting water by sprink- 
ling the surface. 


Rid the lawn of irregularities by filling 
hollows and pounding or shaving down 
mounds. Then sow all bare spots thus 
made with plenty of grass seed and let 
the autumn rains do the rest. 


Transplant August-sown Pansies, Eng- 
lish Daisies and other early spring 
flowering plants to nursery beds or to 
coldframes, but always where you ean 
protect them during winter. 


Stop clipping hedges early in Septem- 
ber so all growths made from then for- 
ward will have a chance to ripen their 
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winter sets in. Unless 
they do ripen, not only may these shoots 
but also other tissues suffer from win- 
ter-killing. 


tissues before 


Start Freesia and Oxalis bulbs early 
in September. Keep them cool and 
moist for four or five weeks before 
bringing them in the house or the green- 


house. They need not be kept in the 
dark. Fairly light, rich soil suits them 
best. 


Feed Dahlias, Cosmos, Hardy Chry- 
santhemums and other autumn blooming 
plants with the above mixture of fer- 
tilizer seratched into the ground early 
this month. If they have already been 
well fertilized do the seratehing any- 
way to maintain a: dust mulch and thus 
save moisture in the soil. 


Sow such hardy annuals as Larkspur, 
Calendula, Clarkia, Gaillardia, and Cal- 
liopsis in a coldframe to be wintered 
over for transplanting next spring. Keep 


them cold by ample ventilation. The 
seedlings will be hardy if not made 
tender by covering with glass, until 


winter sets in and when there are showers 
or snow flurries in the fall. Treated 
thus they will bloom early. 


Plant Lily-of-the-valley ‘‘pips’’ in 
flower-pots for foreing in the house or 
the greenhouse next winter. Place the 
pots in a cold frame and cover with 


earth. Keep them cold but not actually 
frozen until needed. After they have 


formed plenty of roots take them by 
successional lots, indoors and treat like 
hardy bulbs for flowering. Pips that 
have been in cold storage for a year will 
blossom more quickly than newly stored 
ones. 


Old beds of Lily-of-the-Valley are 
best divided after the foliage has died 
down in September, though the work 
may be done as soon as the leaves begin 
to turn yellow. Start to dig at the edge 
of the bed, use the digging fork rather 
than the spade, pry up the clumps and 
pull them apart by hand, throw away 
old parts, save the “pips” or rooted 
points of the underground stems, set 
these about four inches apart in rich, 
loose soil and mulch the bed during 
winter with fallen leaves or straw. 


Dig or plow sod or other grassy ground 
early in September in preparation for 
planting next spring and keep the sur- 
face bare by weekly raking or harrow- 
ing until the middle of October. This 
will prevent the laying of eggs by root- 
feeding insects. Then sow rye (four 
ounces to 100 square feet) as a cover 
erop for winter to be plowed or dug 
under in spring. 


Peonies that have failed to blossom 
may have been planted too deeply. If 
the buds are not visible at the bases of 
the leaves either carefully remove 
enough earth to expose them or dig 
them up and re-set them after the leaves 
show signs of dying. As Peonies resent 
being moved the former practise may 
save the trouble of digging and replant- 
ing and also bring them into bloom 
sooner than if the latter method is re- 
sorted to. 


Plant Lily bulbs as soon as possible 
after their arrival. Be sure that the soil 
is well drained. If not naturally light 
dig the hole for each bulb at least a foot 
deep and partially fill it with coarse 
sand or fine gravel. Place each bulb 
partially on its side to prevent water 
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from lodging in them. Some species 
produce foliage during the fall. Protect 
this with brush to eateh fallen leaves 
at the approach of winter. 


Feed the lawn during September and 
again twice in spring at intervals of a 
month, not only to make the grass grow 
but to choke out weeds. Use a ready pre- 
pared plant food—it’s easier too! Or, 
if you must, a good mixture is six pounds 
each of superphosphate, muriate (or sul- 
phate) of potash and sulphate of am- 
monia during the Fall. For Spring use 
nitrate of soda is better than the am- 
monia beeause more quickly available. 
These mixtures are sufficient for 1,000 
square feet each. 


Paperwhite Narcissus. September is 
the time to start planting Paperwhite 
Nareissus in either soil or pebbles for 
indoor blooming. Those planted early 
this month may be easily had in blos- 
som for Thanksgiving Day. By making 
suecessional plantings at intervals of 
two or three weeks: also by keeping 
early planted ones eold, but not frozen, 
and bringing them into the house from 
time to time, this flower may be had 
until hardy Nareissus bloom in the out- 
door garden. 


Stocks will give a profusion of fra- 
grant flowers if the seed is sown in 
September, the seedlings pricked out 
into little flower-pots when they have a 
few leaves, shifted to the next larger 
size pot when their roots make a mat 
around the earth-ball, and when grown 
at rather eool temperatures—50 to 60 
until they have flower buds, 60 to 70 
when the buds begin to open. To get 
the most bloom from each plant, pineh 
out the growing tip when the seedling is 
four to six inehes tall. This will cause 
the plant to braneh, and each braneh 
will produce a eluster of flowers. Count 
on twelve to fifteen weeks between seed 
sowing and blossoming time. 


Indoor-growing hardy bulbs: favorable 
temperatures for such as Tulips, Nar- 
eissus, Freesias and Hyacinths are as 
follows. For making roots, 40 degrees; 
for foliage and stems 50; for longest 
lasting and best developed flowers, 60; 
and for quick development (foreing), 70. 
To cheek these temperatures keep a 
thermometer beside the pots so it may 
be read with aeeuraey whenever desired. 


Revamp perennial borders in Septem- 
her. Use the spading fork to lift out 
old elumps of sueh plants as Phlox. 
Place these in the shade under trees or 
eloth and keep them moist until re- 
planted. Break them apart just before 
replanting and throw away the worth- 
less parts. Before planting the pieces 
(and merely transplanting the plants 
that do not need breaking apart) dig 
up the whole area to get rid of stones 
and other trash and to bury manure. 
Whenever possible place the plants in 
new quarters, if not in new beds then in 
new positoins in the old ones. 


(Continued on page 445) 
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September in Southern Gardens 


JuLiA LESTER DILLon, (S. C.) 


Madonna Lilies (Lilium candidum) 
are among the finest garden plants. Use 
them freely, plant them deep, give them 
drainage and each year will show in- 
erease of beauty, number and quality of 
bloom. Other Lilies also should be 
planted now. 


Elder and Shasta Daisies, with the 


Alaska, need annual separating. Do this 
as soon as the eool days come. 
The Golden Marguerites, (Anthemis 


tinctoria and kelwayi) will die out en- 
tirely unless lifted and separated early 
in the fall. The sooner the _ better. 
They grow well in either sun or shade— 
bloom longer where the sun is not too 
glaring. 


Transplant Foxgloves, Stokesias, Pinks 
of all kinds, Sweet Williams as soon as 
they can be moved. 


Columbines, Snapdragons, Hollyhocks 
with the stocks ready in the seed beds 
or growing under the plants of last sea- 
son need to be planted in their new 
places at this time. 


Fertilize and disbud Roses and Dahlias 
with Chrysanthemums that are grown 
for exhibition bloom. Only thus ean 
you eount on fine specimens for the 
house and garden and ineidentally for 
the Fall flower shows. 


Verbenas and Petunias, Chinese For- 
vet-me-nots and other annuals’ whieh 
crow all winter should now be moved. 
Seedlings of the various colors ean be 
selected and grouped so that later win- 
ter seeding of annuals will be a econ- 
tinuation of the harmonious 
scheme. 


eolor 


Japanese and Siberian Iris can he 
separated and replanted or new plant- 
ings made in moist low places. This is 
the aecepted time. 


Dutch and Spanish Iris are treated 
like other bulbs. Plant them in full sun 
and as many varieties as your taste and 
purse will allow. 


Bearded Iris should be separated, rhi- 
zomes cleaned and replanted preferably 
in new situations and where they will 
not be exposed to the afternoon sun. 
Add some new kinds each year. Keep 
the Iris borders young. Especially fine 
were the following, noted last spring in 
a garden in Columbia, 8. C. where they 
were planted last September: Euphony 
and Alta California were glorious yel- 
lows, Clara Noyes, Imperator, Helios, 
Dauntless, Apache, Frieda Mohr, Pink 
Satin, Tillie the Toiler, Cardinal, El- 
eanor Roosevelt and others. These and 
many other kinds were planted in 
groups of twenty-five along the border 
of a winding path through a fine grove 
of old pines. The Iris was exceptionally 
beautiful. 


Native Azaleas in large groups made 
the background. These were Azalea 
vaseyi, nudiflora, viscosa and_ ealen- 
dulacea with five hundred small Camel- 
lias and as many Azalea (indica and 
kurume and kaempferi) which now 
make a ground cover for the other plant- 
ings. That before long these Azaleas 
and Camellias will be large enough to be 
counted as shrubs does not alter the 
matter at all. Always the setting will 
be right and a definite answer is given 
to those who say that nothing will grow 
under pines. All were planted last fall. 


Bulbs of all kinds except Tulips and 
Exhibition Hyacinths should be planted 


as early in the month as possible. Snow- 
drops, Jonquils, Trumpet Daffodils, 
Seillas give best results. Camassias, 
Amaryllis, Roman Hyacinths, Grape 
Hyacinths, Narcissus species, Daffodils 


for naturalizing with Crocus, need to de- 
velop the roots now in order to make 
early spring bloom. 


Winter Lawns must be made early 
enough to allow the grass to grow and 
have several cuttings before the leaves 
fall heavily. Rake off the dead elip- 
pings of Carpet Grass and Bermuda, fill 
in the low spots, then fertilize and seed. 
Use sixty pounds of Italian Rye Grass 
seed to the acre and from October to 
May you are assured of a firm green 
sod that is one of the most satisfying of 
Southern garden pietures. It is not 
necessary to turn under the summer 
lawns. 


Hardy Asters, early Chrysanthemums, 
Eupatoriums, Lobelias and Golden Glow 
with late Zinnias, Marigolds and Agera- 
tum, Petunias and Verbenas are keeping 
the garden aglow but the work of the 
gardener never stops. From week to 
week new activities must follow, for 
only thus ean you realize the glory and 
joy of a garden that is not for one 
month, or six, but for the full twelve. 


Hemerocallis, the Daylilies of all the 
old gardens, are ubiquitous. 
like weeds. Flourish in sun or shade. 
Flava, fulva and thunbergi carry on 
after the early bulb bloom is over and 
now the new hybrids light up the dark 
corners, accent the deep days and give 
bloom from April to late November. 


They grow 


Include in your plantings these hy- 
brids: Lemona, Ophir, Mikado, Luteola 
Major, Middendorfi, Dr. Regel, Queen 
of May, Harvest Moon, Ajax and Cit- 
rina. These are only a few of the best. 


All Rose growers need the help given 
by the books and bulletins of the Amer- 
ican Rose Society. Join that great or- 
ganization and help on all your Rose 
problems will be given. 
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Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


HAVE been watching the various kinds 

of bees, mostly Italians and blacks and 
hvbrids of these two races, at work on 
my flowers. Just outside my study win- 
dow is a Japanese Honeysuckle vine 
whose fragranee is wafted in by every 
vagrant breeze, especially in the evening. 
During the day I often watch the bees at 
work on the blossoms. They always go 
directly to the ones that have nectar. 
Not onee have | seen a bee alight on a 
vellow flower, much less try to get nectar 
from it. They all know that these flow- 
ers have been pollinated and have there- 
fore ceased to seerete sweetness. To visit 
them, therefore, would be as foolish as 
for a human to go to a restaurant that 
displayed a sign which read: “Food sold 
out. Try elsewhere.” 


Without a pause, Miss Bee, when 
working on honeysuckle, goes direetly 


from white flower to white flower, though 
vellow ones may be only an inch away. 
They have not as yet been pollinated, so 
they serve nectar, cafeteria style, to all 
and sundry. In payment for her luncheon 
she places a few golden grains of pollen 
on the pistil of the flower, accepts some 
change from the anthers, drinks the nee- 
tar and is off and away to feed at other 
floral tables. 

The unerring directness of the bee in 
singling out flowers that contain nectar 
is in striking contrast with the behavior 
of the hawk-moths, those stout, narrow- 
winged creatures that come usually about 
dusk to visit tubular flowers such as 
Evening Primrose, Petunia, Jasmine, 
Tobaeeo and even the deep Datura or 
Jimson weed. I was watching one get- 
ting his breakfast—if a meal in the 
evening for an insect that sleeps all day 
should be so ealled. It visited one flower 
after another in the same flower-head of 
Phlox, even though it had dipped its 
“tongue” into them all before. Catch a 
bee wasting her time in that senseless 
way! She wouldn’t pause the fraction of 
a second at a flower that has no nectar to 
offer. 


OWEVER, I must say, that like cer- 
tain other creatures, what the hawk- 
moth lacks in brains she makes up in 
beauty of form, color, and graceful move- 
ment. During the entire time I watched 
her, perhaps fifteen minutes, she did not 
alight for a moment, but, on invisibly fan- 
ning wings, poised in front of each flower 
and thrust her needle-like “tongue” di- 
rectly into the flower-tube without miss- 
ing even onee. This feat was all the more 
remarkable because the evening breeze 
moved the flowers gently to and fro. 
This “tongue,” by the way is one of 
the most highly developed of insect or- 
gans. It is really the whole mouth, spe- 
cially developed and extended for suck- 
ing. While the creature is a-wing or 
resting it is coiled like a watch-spring 
beneath her head; but when in use it is 
straightened out by minute muscles in- 
side and in the head and held directly in 
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front like a spear while she flies straight 
at a flower, thrusts it to the bottom and 
pumps out the sweet secretion. In some 
ot the species that visit very deep and 
large flowers, such as Moonflower and 
Datura, the tongue is often twice as long 
as the body. 

All the hawk-moths feed while poised 
in the air. Beeause of this and _ the 
‘apidity of their flight and the speed of 
their whirring wings, they are often 
ealled humming-bird moths. I have seen 
only one alight, but have often seen 
humming-birds do so to rest and to preen 
their feathers. This one was a regular 
visitor to my Phlox and apparently be- 
“ame acquainted with me. At any rate, 
it had alighted within reach so I slowly 
extended a lead-peneil beneath it and it 
stepped upon the point and allowed me 
to bring it near my face so I could enjoy 
its beauty. Presently, however, it flashed 
away. 

Happy the heart that keeps its twi- 
light hour, 
And in the depths of heavenly peace 
reclined, 
Loves to commune with thoughts of 
tender power— 
Thoughts that ascend like angels 


beautiful, 
A shining Jacob's ladder of the mind! 


P. H. Hayne, 
“Sonnet IX” 


T once happened to me that from my 
neighbor’s garden, on my side of the 
fence, a melon grew so huge, so Canaan, 
so record-breaking, that it eaused aston- 
ishment to a whole lot of publicists, 
poets, and even of university professors, 
who could not understand how a fruit so 
gigantic could have squeezed through the 
palings of the fenee. After some time 
the melon began to look rather indecent; 
then we cut it, and ate it for punishment. 
Karel Capek, 
“The Gardener’s Year.” 
He is not old, who looks on barren 
boughs 
And sees the hidden beauty of re- 
turning spring 
He is not old, whose ears ean hear 
the vows 
Of love that wildbirds whisper when 
they sing 
But he is old, no matter what his 
years, 
Whose heart is not attuned to Na- 
ture’s ways: 
Whose eyes are blinded, and whose 
deafened ears 
Keep him in hibernation all his days 
Vaida Stewart Montgomery. 
*Hibernal” 


\ HAT rot still gets into print! I have 

just read some statements that re- 
mind me of Horace Greeley’s remark 
“interesting, if true!” Had they been 
published in a newspaper I would have 
thought them to be merely reporter’s 
prattle, which, so far as gardening is 
concerned, often adds to the gaiety, if 
not of nations, at least to that of the 
horticultural fraternity. But they were 
in a periodical whose main aim is garden- 
ing and whose backers are presumably 
garden elubs. 


According to the tale a Colorado lady 
for 16 years has spread herself thin on 
Dahlias of which she had at the time of 
writing 300 varieties and 30,000 plants 
of her own origination. She writes: “1 
began with my own productions 12 years 
ago by erossing Dahlias and Hollyhocks, 
a feat a botanist told me could not be ae- 
complished. I crossed a pale pink Holly- 
hoek with a dark red Dahlia and obtained 
three different shades of Hollyhocks.” 

Eventually she got 30 different shades 
of Hollyhocks. Elated by her success, a 
triumph, it would seem, of brains over 
botany, she sought new fields to conquer 
for she declares: “This worked so well 
that 1 determined to work with Dahlias 
and the results were 14 distinct varieties 
of Dahlias.” And so on, ad libitum, ad 
imfinitum, ad nauseam. 

Like many another parent she named 
her plant children after her family and 
friends; but one wonders how any one 
could dig up 300 friends who would be 
willing to serve as godfathers and god- 
mothers to such misbegotten progeny. 
More appropriate names, it seems, would 
be Ananias, Saphira, Munchausen, Gul- 
liver, and other charter and elected mem- 
hers of the Ancient Order of Prevarieat- 
ors. If I may be so bold as to translate 
a slang expression of a former day into 
modern English, the lady is broadcasting 
through her head gear. 

[ don’t wish to deny that she may have 
put Hollyhock pollen on the Dahlia pis- 
tils and vice versa and that she got seeds 
from the flowers so dusted but neither 
flower was fertilized by pollen from the 
other. The botanist she jeered at is 
right; these plants are too remote in their 
families for that. They simply will not 
associate. What she got was seeds natu- 
rally fertilized either by insects, wind or 
other ageney. The Dahlia, furthermore, 
belongs to the composite family, one of 
the hardest to fertilize by hand beeause 
of structural difficulties. 

As to getting so many colors, anyone 
ean do as well because Hollyhocks and 
Dahlias have been so much inter-crossed 
that the seedlings of any specimen may 
form the starting point for the whole 
vamut of color tones within the range of 
the species limitations. By keeping each 
plant remote from others so as to pre- 
vent re-crossing, and by ruthlessly de- 
stroving (rogueing) all plants that de- 
part from any designated tint it is pos- 
sible to get varieties that will come true 
from seed 90 or more times out of a 
hundred—just as seedsmen and_ seed 
breeders have done for years. But when 
all are allowed to grow in promiscuous 
juxtaposition the progeny will present 
veritable Joseph’s coats of many colors. 

The moonbeams over Arno’s vale 
A silver flood were pouring, 

When first I heard the nightingale 
His long-lost love deploring. 

So passionate, so full of pain. 
It sounded strange and eerie: 


I longed to hear a simpler strain 
The wood-notes of the veery. 


Henry Van Dyke 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


Garden Club of Ohio 


KATE M. MYERS, PRESIDENT 
INCE this is the tenth anniversary of 
the Garden Club of Ohio, we feel we 
have a great deal to boast about this 
year, and it is with great pleasure that I 
try to answer the appeal of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

Scattered over Ohio prior to 1926 there 
were many garden clubs, all doing indi- 
vidual work but in no way comparing their 
flowers and gardens and _ horticultural 
achievements with similar gardens in other 
near-by cities. 

The flower show put on in June 1925 by 
the garden minded people of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and assisted by many of the near-by 
cities, was the nucleus of a fine organiza 
tion, for in September of that year Mrs. 
Kermode F. Gill assisted by Mrs. John W. 
Paris of New York formed 


with nine 

charter member clubs, the Garden Club of 
Ohio. 

How it has grown in every way since 

that time! Yes “a big family relationship, 

with a help-one-another spirit.” We have 


over one hundred twenty clubs and nearly 
six thousand members. The state is di 
vided into six regions with the hope of a 
meeting in every region each year, thereby 
bringing the Garden Cluks of the state 
into a closer relation of helpfulness through 
association. United we are recognized by 
the National Council: of State Garden 
Clubs, Ine., as standing for a purpose to 
aid in the protection of trees, shrubs, wild 
flowers and birds; to encourage conserva 
tion and civic beauty and to study in all 
its aspects the fine art of gardening. 
Membership in the Garden Club of Ohio 
is open to any Ohio Garden Club with one 
hundred per cent of its active members. 
The following opportunities are offered: A 
monthly magazine to each of our six 
thousand members, containing a_ current 
book review, question box, articles on con- 
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servation, 
varden 


horticulture, junior activities, 
centers and forums, a table of the 
month, radio broadeasts and calendar of 
events; a two-day annual meeting for the 
election of officers and reports of work 
from the various clubs privileges for vis 
iting American and foreign gardens; nine 
monthly pilgrimages to enlarge your vision 
and make worthwhile friends; furnishes 
competent judges for flower shows and 
provides material for programs, study 
courses, lectures and lantern slides. Ow 
set of Ohio slides is already spreading 
garden gospel all over our state. 

Could leisure moments be spent in a 
more satisfying way than the making of 
gardens and educating our juniors, whoss 
duty it will be to carry on, in the love of 
nature and _ beautification of our sur 
roundings ” 

The activities of the various garden clubs 
of Ohio drawn together in one big garden 
club of Ohio have given tourists a happy 
memory of beautiful gardens. attractive 
school grounds and public buildings, tree 
lined countrysides and highways and inter 
esting cities and villages. 


Ohio 
* May the National Council of State 
Federations met in Ohio as guests of 
the Garden Club of Ohio. Two hundred 


sixty members from 35 of the 38 member 
states were present also from Vancouver 
B. C. This was the eighth annual meeting 
and four days were spent transacting busi- 
and enjoying the garden and _ park 
sights of that section of Ohio. teports 
from the various states. show accomplish- 
ments truly remarkable. They set a high 
standard for others to strive toward as 
what some have done others should also 
be able to, at least attempt, but with the 
determination to also accomplish. From 
Mrs. Kate M. Myers, president of the Gar 
den Club of Ohio we have the accompany- 
ing article which should prove to all our 
readers who belong to Garden Clubs not 
yet federated, the value of being a part of 
the larger organizations. 

With the passing of time changes must 
of course take place. We regret very 
much that the term of office as president of 
the National Council of Mrs. Gross R. 
Scruggs came to a close. We have re- 
ceived such friendly help and advice from 
Mrs. Seruggs with her belief in “the per- 
sonal touch” that it seems like loosing 
contact with a personal friend. The Texas 
Federation of Garden Clubs presented Mrs. 
Scruggs a life membership in the National 
Council. 

The newly elected president of the Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs is 
Mrs. O. W. Dynes of Chicago who will 
without doubt carry on this big work most 
efficiently. 


ness 


Denver 


NFORTUNATELY it has not always 

been possible to comment. on vear 
books as promptly as we would like. One 
of the most complete of the 1936 books is 
from the Home Garden Club of Denver, Ince.. 
a club of over 300 members. That it is 
active is shown by the number of organiza- 
tions with which it is affiliated. the list 
including Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Fed 


Colorado 
eration of Garden Clubs, Denver Federation 
of Federated Clubs, American Peony Society, 
Denver Press Council, Columbine Day Asso- 


American Tree Association, 


ciation, National Council of 
Clubs and Colorado 


State Garden 
Federation of Women’s 


Clubs. This Club has nineteen Standing 
Committees and eleven officers, so that 
many of its members are given special 
duties which always tends to keep them 


actively interested. At most of the meet- 
ings there was one topic under the special 
heading “Science and Research.” A great 
deal of information for members is also 
given, including a list of books for the 
garden library in which those in the public 
library and in the club library are marked 
to indicate where they can be obtained. 
Government bulletins, on topics likely to 
be of special value to members, are listed. 
A unique feature is a page headed Path of 
Remembrance and the dates 1929-1936 
which indicate the age of the Club. Under 
this is, “Group of Blue Spruce Trees 
Planted in Honor of the Following Members 
of the Home Garden Club of Denver, Berke- 
ley Park.” Then ten trees on Sheridan 
3oulevard and ten on Tennyson Street are 
shown, each with the name of the membe: 
in whose honor it was set out. How better 
could one be honored ’ 

The president’s message contains so much 
for all of us that we quote: “This is an 
important year in all garden clubs in our 
country, for we are celebrating our sixtieth 
anniversary of forestry. We are learning 
the tragedy of wasted forests and the need 
for preserving what remains, and rebuilding 
for the future! We are also realizing the 
necessity for protecting our wild life re- 
sources, and developing methods to control 
soil erosion. Reforestation and Conservation 
are of paramount importance if we wish 
to retain the fertility of our land. We are 
trying to stress these two subjects, as they 
are of great importance to the future of 
our country.”— (KATHERINE EAMES. ) 


Wisconsin 

ROM Dalton, Wisconsin, we have the 

following letter which shows a splendid 
desire to do an efficient and big piece of 
work: “May I come to you for some help 
and information’ | have been appointed 
garden chairman of 66 clubs in the seventh 
district, and I would like so much to start 
a garden club in each federated club. I have 
mailed out 66 letters, and so far have re 
ceived five answers. We are to hold a con 
vention, at Stevens Point. There will be a 
speaker from Madison, who will speak on 
gardens and will illustrate his lecture with 


slides. Would you be able to send me some 
material to distribute at this meeting, also 
pointers on how to start a garden club. 


and what some of the others are doing? Oh, 
it would help me so much. There will be an 
attendance of about 250 to 300 at this meet 
ing.” 

—I am sorry, but I have no literature fo 
distribution or otherwise. However I can 
give you the name and address of the presi 
dent of the Wisconsin State Federation of 
Garden Clubs, who may be able to 
you in your endeavor. I send a pamphlet 


“ 


issued by the Federated Garden Clubs of 


assist 


New York State on How to Organize a 
Garden Club. This pamphlet has made 


many missionary trips for the same purpose 
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and somes back with the wora that it has 
been a great help. Let me advise that as 
soon as a garden club is started in one of 
the Federated Women’s Clubs that it also 
join the Federation of Garden Clubs, for 
there is where you will get in touch with 
other garden clubs and learn what they 
are doing. Gardening in all its phases is 
only one of many subjects treated by the 
Women’s Clubs and my experience is, it 
gets very little attention. Both Federations 
are necessary. If you subscribe for the 
bulletin of the National Council, it will 
keep you in touch with what garden clubs 
are doing in all the states that are mem- 
bers, which is nearly all the Union. Prob- 
ably your State Federation also issues a 
Year Book and perhaps a news letter giving 
the activities throughout the state. I hope 
you will be successful in your ambition to 
organize 66 Garden Clubs in the Women’s 
Clubs. It would be a fine piece of work. 


Garden Train and Other Tours 


Sponsored by the Houston Federation of 
Garden Clubs, the Garden Special left Hous- 
ton on April 18th and returned May Ist. A 
trip open to any one interested in the love- 
liest old gardens and homes in America. 
A day was spent in St. Louis visiting the 
famous Shaw Gardens and other points ot 
interest. Then on to Cincinnati with a 
stop to see the finest Union Station in the 
world. The trip through the beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley was made by day so 
as not to lose the gorgeous fruit trees in 
bloom. Of course the noted Cherry blossoms 
were the greatest magnet to Washington but 
many other attractions took part of the 
time spent in the Capital. (Is there any 
where in the world a more beautiful sight 
than the Cherry Blossoms around the ‘Cidal 
Basin, with the many lights turned on them 
from below? And can the rumor be true 
that they are to be removed to make way 
for a memorial simply because it was in 
the original plan that it should oceupy this 
site? Who can be so benighted as to dare 
even to dream of such destruction? Surely 
the spirit of George Washington must pro- 
tect these Cherry trees, even if, as a small 
boy he made a mistake.) 

From Washington, down the Potomac by 
steamer with a full moon shining, on the 
party went, through Chesapeake Bay to 
Norfolk and Old Point Comfort, Virginia. 
The gardens at Norfolk were visited and all 
the old homes and gardens opened for 
Garden Week in Virginia. Sixty women 
made this trip and the Houston Federation 
plans to arrange a garden tour each year. 

A letter from Houston says, “The move- 
ment has attracted so much favorable com- 
ment that the railroads are bidding against 
each other for next year’s train.” The trip 
was not confined to garden club members. 
Other lovers of beauty were allowed to take 
advantage of it too. 

Mrs. John Paris, founder and first presi- 
dent of the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State has several times taken parties 
to Europe to visit noted gardens, including 
the Tulips of Holland. 

The Hart’s Hill Garden Club, near Utica, 
N. Y., went in a body by train to Rochester 
and by bus to the Parks to see Rochester’s 
noted Lilacs, also the Rhododendrons. Thou- 
sands visit these Lilacs each spring. 


Kansas City Dahlia Show 


Kansas City Dahlia show to be held in 
the new municipal auditorium, Kansas City, 
Mo., September 25 and 26 in conjunction 
with the Kansas City Jubiliesta week—An 
air-conditioned three story, block square new 
auditorium. Kansas City Dahlia Society 
got seed and raised about 3,000 seedlings 
and distributed them to garden club mem- 
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bers in Missouri and Kansas on promise of 
the recipients to exhibit in the garden club 
section of the Dahlia Show. Should be 
interesting. 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
in conjunction with The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Garden Club, will hold the Second An- 
nual combined show in the Main Waiting 
Room of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s new 
30th Street Passenger Station in Philadel- 
phia, September 17 and 18. It was the over- 
whelming success which attended the first 
Fall flower show of The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society and affiliated organizations 
last year, in that terminal, that resulted in 
the creation of the railroad’s system-wide 


. garden club. The charter officers of the club 


are: W. A. Whittaker, president; L. D. G. 
Smith, C. V. Snively and C. B. Keiser, vice 
presidents; H. F. K. Galloway, secretary 
and H. D. Bradford, treasurer. 

This railroad garden club will be an 
independent organization. It will, however, 
work closely with the horticultural societies 
in the states reached directly by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad lines. Invitations to par- 
ticipate in Spring and Fall flower shows on 
the railroad have been extended to employees 
in all departments and on all divisions. 
Plans are also being made for visitations 
by the club members to the numerous well- 
known gardens, particularly in the East, in 
cities on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Men’s Garden Clubs to Push Organization 


A? the annual convention of the Men’s 
Garden Clubs of America, held this year 
at Lancaster, Pa., steps were taken to push 
the new organization to really national di- 
mensions. It now has thirty associated 
clubs, with a membership of some 1200, 
mostly in the Mid-West, where the organiza- 
tion started, and in the south. Those back 
of the organization feel that women have too 
long been left to dominate the field of horti- 
culture in this country, with the result that 
horticulture itself has been neglected in the 
pursuit of many 
extra-garden ac- 
tivities. They be- 
lieve that giving 
men a more ac- 
tive place in the 
garden movement 
will result in 
counteracting this 
tendency. 

The officers elect- 
ed for the coming 
year are: President, John A. Fritz, of Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Ist Vice-President, W. E. Gin- 
ter, Jackson, Mich.; 2nd Vice-President, 
A. J. Nitzschke, Savannah, Ga.; Secretary, 
W. B. Lathrop, Aurora, IIl.; and Treasurer, 
W. H. Wheeler, Athens, Ga. 

A club emblem has been adopted, and a 
bulletin (which will be sent to any one in- 
terested) prepared on the method of organiz- 
ing and conducting a men’s club. Next 
year’s convention will be held at Jackson, 
Michigan; and an invitation extended for 
the following year, when the New York 
World’s Fair will be open, to bring the con- 
vention to New York.—(F. F. RockweErt.) 


Nature Lovers 


HE Nature Lovers Garden Club of 

Aledo, Illinois, evidently believes in 
lending a helping hand. “We very much 
enjoy the comments of other clubs in THE 
FLowkrR GROWER, so decided to send you our 
book, whether you can use it for anything or 
not.” Of course we can use it. “Give us pro- 
gram material” is the oft recurring request, 








and where better obtain it than from the 
yearbooks of various clubs. Another proof 
of the spirit of this club of nearly fifty mem- 
bers is demonstrated by another statement 
in the letter. “We have them (the year 
books) hand printed as we have a little 
lady in our town who does this kind of 
work for the same price the printers would 
do it for and it is her way of making a 
living. She is crippled.” Letter also states 
“Needless to say we enjoy your magazine 
very much and use it a lot in our club 
work for reference.” 

The year book is bound in a soft red 
paper with design and lettering in silver. 
As a frontispiece there is a hand-drawu 
sketch of a pair of little birds discussing 
the desirability of a possible nesting site. 
A bit of poetry by Mary Dickerson Dona- 
hey and entitled Gardens occupied the next 
page, 

“I’m in love with all manner of gardens— 

but one, 

I envy ‘most all that I see, 

Herb gardens or formal, rock gardens or 

wild, 

They all seem attractive to me. 


But there’s one sort of garden I cannot 
endure— 

Thank goodness I know only one !— 

It’s the garden they'll tell you ’s 
finished”’ 2 

The garden where “everything’s done. 


“oll 


(Fellow gardeners! Did you ever hear of 


such a place? M.P.T.) 


Many subjects are treated, such as What 
Flower Show Judges May Look For, Flower 
Arrangement, Bulbs for Forced Blooming, 
Vegetables, Gourds, Soil-less Crops, Decorat- 
ing With Fruits and Vegetables, Blossom 
Time, Perennials, Lilacs, Iris, From Small 
Beginnings, Starting Seeds, Tour of Timber, 
Talk on Wild Flowers, Roses, Abraham 
Lincoln Memorial Garden, Gardens, Foliage 


Contests, Lilies, Cactus, Blooming House 
Plants, Starting Gloxinias, etc., Lawns, 
Peonies, Phlox, Dahlias, Famous Trees, 


Trees, Shrubs and Vines, Effect, Evergreens, 
Terrariums, Winter Bouquets, Bulbs, The 
Last Flower, Flowers of Bible Times, Use 
and Abuse of Christmas Greens, Cranberry 
and Mistletoe Culture, Poinsettia Legend. 
Other topics are also brought out in the 
roll call. 


South Dakota 


ROM Dell Rapids Garden Club a very 

attractive year book has been received. 
The cover is soft gray with design and 
lettering outlined in black. 

To prevent hay fever there is a “Ragweed 
Round-up”; flower arrangement and flower 
combinations are given attention, also a 
flower show schedule. But horticulture is 
not neglected as flowers and even weeds are 
studied, and the birds are also prominent. 
Four social events are scheduled to round 
out all sides of one’s needs. Even though a 
speaker and writer on gardens and care of 
plants made the statement recently that 
“When refreshments come in the front door, 
horticulture goes out the back,” it is not 
true. An A No. 1 cook can also be a first 
class gardener and a very profitable meeting 
can be and usually is finished off with light 
refreshments, giving the members a halt 
hour or so of social intercourse. Nine times 
out of ten the conversation of the various 
groups is on some garden subject, ever so 
many open forums as it were. Yes, some- 
times, recipes are exchanged, often to the 
delight of members’ families when the said 
recipes are tried out on them. 


School Gardens 


E had not realized that school gardens 
had in any city become such a vital 
part of the school system as a report of 57 
pages of the size of ordinary typing paper, 
received from Paul R. Young, Supervisor 
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of school gardens of Cleveland, Ohio, dis- 
closes. The report gives thorough details 
and would be of great value to other cities 
or even smaller places trying the same 
work. It is impossible to give much of the 
contents in this small department but of its 
scope we quote under the heading “Pupils 
Reached.” 

As its program is now 
the Garden Department reaches all 
children in grades 3, 4, 5 and 6, as 
well as most of the ungraded groups, 
through the garden-science and _ the 
garden-home project work. The same 
activities, introduced into 14 junior 
high schools in 1936 for the first time, 
reached most of the pupils in 7th and 
8th grade science in those schools. 
Four other junior high schools par- 
ticipated in a very limited way. 
Nearly all the junior high pupils in 
elementary buildings were in contact 
with these phases of the Garden De- 
partment program on the _ garden 
tracts. Senior high and special school 
contacts with the organized garden pro- 
gram have been limited to two of the 
senior high and four of the special 
schools.” 58,000 pupils reached; 14,- 
025 enrollments for Home Projects. 


organized, 


The teachers for all the work are profes- 
sionals university trained in horticulture. 
At the West Technical there is, under a 
teacher, a greenhouse superintendent or 
grower, 2 half-time gardeners and 2 gar- 
den laborers. The work is carried on most 


scientifically and very practically, happy 
should: be the boy or girl who has the 


opportunity to receive this instruction. We 
hope this brief glimpse will inspire Gar- 
den Clubs in other places and especially 
the State Federations, which because of 
their size have more influence, to see that 
school departments know of what others 
are doing for their youths. 


An Amaryllis Show 


N cooperation with the management of the 

Los Angeles County Fair, the American 
Amaryllis Society will present its first 
annual Fall Amaryllis Show in Pomona, 
Calif., on September 23. The event will be 
staged as part of the main Flower Show of 
the exposition. Blue ribbons will be award- 
ed in all classes and there will be a special 
sweepstakes certificate for the most varied 
and attractive display within the group. 
Entries will be open to the world, and there 
will be classes for all the popular Fall- 
blooming types of Amaryllids and related 
bulbs and plants. These will include Nerine 
species and hybrids, Zephyranthes, dwarf 
Hippeastrums (Habranthus), Crinums, 
Amaryllis belladonna, Lycoris, Alstroemeria, 
Hemerocallis (Daylily) species and hybrids, 
Sternbergia, Bomarea, Hymenocallis, Pan- 
cratium, ete. The Society will award its 
first William Herbert Medal at the Show, 
the formal presentation ceremony to take 
place at 11 o’clock on the morning of Septem- 
her 23rd in front of the displays. The Medal 
will be presented to a distinguished horti- 
culturist for his contributions to the culture, 
botany, ete., of the Amaryllis family. Mr. 
Cecil Houdyshel of LaVerne, Calif., will 
represent the Society at the ceremony and 
will also act as general adviser for the enter- 
ing of exhibits. Premium lists can be ob- 
tained from the Fair management at 
Pomona for all interested persons. 

The 1937 “Herherta.” Year Book of the 
American Amaryllis Society, will be dedi- 
cated to Dean William Herbert, (1778— 
1847), in memory of his pioneer work in 
behalf of the Amaryllis group. His noted 
monograph on the ‘ 


“Amarvllidaceae” was 
published in London just 100 years ago 
(1837). This work remains one of the 


standard treatments on the subject. Dr. 
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Hamilton P. Traub of Orlando, Florida, 
editor, has announced that the 1937 Year 
Book will be issued some time during Sep- 
tember according to present plans. The 
issue will also contain the usual excellent 
articles on various. phases of Amaryllid cul- 
ture and botany, etc., and a reprint of Dean 
Herbert’s essay on “Cross Bred Vegetables” 
(the hybridizing of plants), in addition to a 
large number of full page illustrations and 
photographs. 


A Little Program Material 


RITES Mrs. Frank E. Jones, new 
president of the Kansas Association of 
Garden Clubs, “I understand how needful 
the program helps are for clubs. I really 
believe the making of the club program is 
the most important of all work which a 
member may be asked to do.” Then fol- 
lows a very generous offer of help if we 
get really in need of program material. 
Right here we want to thank all the 
State presidents who have so kindly re- 
sponded to requests for aid from their 
clubs. It will all be used as space allows. 
Now for the program material. In the 
year book of the Southmore Garden Club 
of Houston, Texas, we find these topics on 
garden planning under the quotation from 
Shakespeare, When we mean to build, we 
first survey the plot, then draw the model; 
Why the Garden Should Have Design; De- 
signs for Small Gardens; Original Gardens 
and Corrected Design; Slides of Gardens; 


Miniature Gardens. Artistic arrangements 
are given attention too. A rather unusual 
topic, in name at least, is, Vitamins for 
Flowers. 


Afton, Iowa 


ROM Mrs. Forest Huss we have receiv- 

ed these “Hints on Flowers and Vege- 
tables” gleaned from a two day Horticul- 
tural Short Course held at Afton and 
sponsored by the Garden Club, “Two spe- 
cialists from Iowa State College gave lec- 
tures, showed colored slides and answered 
questions.” Notes,—‘In Garden  mainte- 
nance, don’t neglect the details. Edges of 
beds should be kept clean and distinct. A 
hoe bent out straight is a good tool for 
cutting the sod. Plant Hybrid Tea Roses 
in rows in cut-flower garden as they are 
easier cultivated and hilled up for winter. 
Flower beds can be mulched with peat moss 
about June Ist to conserve moisture and 
keep out weeds. State plants early or 
they will become a mess. Thin limbs of 
shade trees for a better lawn. Foxgloves 
(also Canterbury Bells) are best potted up 
and put in a coldframe mulched. For the 
vegetable garden, manure heavily in the 


fall and spade or plow under in_ the 
spring. Crops are best that grow rapidly. 
For early green onions, make a_ trench 


the width of the hoe, pave it in the bot- 
tom with good sized onions, letting them 
touch each other; cover over; large onions 
will make several green shoots and quicker, 





also Famous Gardens I have Visited and while sets make but one.” 
Happenings of the Month 
Place Sponsor Date 
New Brunswick, N. J... National Shade Tree Conference Sept. 1-3 
Worcester, Mass. ...... Worcester County Horticultural Sept 2 


Society. 
Mianeston, WN. Yeies. ss. 
Freeport, N. Y... 
Worcester, Mass. 

Society. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Society. 


Storrs, Conn 


Boston, Mass. ; 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


Society 

Old Greenwich, Conn.... 

Worcester. Mass. ....... 

HOW TOPE, UW. Wesicca ccs 

Rockville Centre, N. Y.. 

Flower Show 

Lynbrook, N. Y......... 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chicago, Il. 


Exposition 
Detroit, Mich. 

Association 
Stewart Manor, N. Y.... 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 
Worcester, Mass. 

Society. 
Pomona, Cal. 
West Haven, Conn 





Flower Show. 

Ulster County Flower Festival 
Freeport Garden Club 

Worcester County Horticultural 
Dehlia Exhibition. 
Worcester County Horticultural 
Children’s Flower Show. 
American Dahlia Society Field Day 
at the Agricultural College 
Dahlia Society of New England 
Dutchess County Horticultural 


Garden Club of Old Greenwich 
Worcester County Hortcultural 
Society Flower Show 

Pennsylvania Railroad Garden Club 
Board of Education. 


Lynbrook Flower and Garden Club 
American Dahlia Society 
International Horticultural 


Florist Telegraph Delivery 


Stewart Manor Garden Guild 
California Association of Nurserymen 
Worcester County Horticultural 
Flower Show 


American Amaryllis Society 
American Dahlia Society 


Philadelphia, Pa. Burholme Horticultural Society Sept. 24-25 

Cincinnati, O. Ohio Valley Dahlia Society Sept. 25-26 

Kansas City, Mo........ Kansas City Dahlia Society Sept. 25-26 

Washington, D. C...... National Capital Dahlia Society Sept. 25-26 

Greenwich, Conn. ...... Westchester and Fairfield Horticul- Sept. 28-30 
tural Society 

Worcester, Mass. ...... Worcester County Horticultural Sept. 30 


Society. Fruits and Vegetables 


Information concerning coming events to be included in this place should be sent to 
the Editor not later than two months in advance of the month of occurrence. 


Sept. 7-8 
Sept. 8 
Sept. 9 


Sept. 11 
Sept. 11 


11-12 
14-15 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 15 
Sept. 16 


Sept. 17-18 


Dahlia Sept. 18 


Sept. 18 
Sept. 18-19 
Sept. 18-26 


Sept. 2 
Sept. 22 
Sept. 22-24 


Sept. 23 


Sept. 23 
Sept. 23-25 
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Shadow Box Arrangement 


Will someone tell us about shadow box ar- 
rangements— Just what is it and how to go 
about arranging a shadow box. The Shen- 
andoah Iowa Garden club features it in their 
flower shows.—(Mrs.) R. J. DUNCOMB, 
(Minn.). 


Black Flies on Plants 


How can I get rid of little black flies that 
are always around my plants. I replanted 
all my plants once, but that did not help.— 
(Mrs.) OMAR BATALDEN, ( Minn.) 


—If the insect pest referred to is black 
fly, that is black aphids, spray with a 
tobacco or derris-pyrethrum preparation, 
Evergreen or Black Leaf 40 for example— 
and there are others.—EDITOR. 


Hybrid Perpetual Roses 


Will you please give me some information 
on these Hybrid Perpetual Roses? Will they 
repeat in the fall after blooming in June? 
George Arends, Henry Nevard, Mrs. J. H. 
Laing, Paul Neyron, Mme. Albert Barbier. 
If there are any better than these, please let 
me know.—GoOMER EvANs, ( Penna.) 

—All the varieties you mention are Hybrid 
Perpetuals and as such do not give continu- 
ous bloom. Some of them may give a very 
occasional bloom in the fall but it is excep- 


tional and not to be depended upon. If you 
want late bloom, make your choice from 
Hybrid Teas not Hybrid Perpetuals.—EbtI- 





TOR. 


Freesias—Cruel Vine—Old Rose 


Can any reader tell me how to grow 
Freesias? Last Fall I had several large, 
sound bulbs; potted them and put them in 
the dark to torm roots, as I have with 
Hyacinths. They began to send up long 
leaves right away. When I brought them 
to the light, the leaves fell over, were soft 
at the base, and I found that the bulbs had 
rotted. They had been kept cool. I read of 
a hardy vine, said to be seldom cultivated 
now, but very pretty with white cup shaped 
blossoms in clusters like Clematis, gray- 
green foliage, member of the Milkweed 
family, called Aranjia_ siricifolia, or 
Bolivia. The common name was Cruel Vine 
because of its catching flies that descend 
into the cup, attracted by the fragrance. 
I am unable to find it in the catalogs. This 
vine was told of in an Article in Nature 
Magazine, August 1935. I wonder if any 
reader has grown it? What is the catalog 
name of the little deep pink everblooming 


Rose, very fragrant, foliage’ and bush 
small? Was a good Winter bloomer in 


window gardens in the days when living 
rooms were heated by base burners. They 
called it the Monthly Rose then.—Mrs. 
FLEMING, (IIl.) 


—One fundamental error you made with 
your Freesias is putting them in the dark. 
Darkness is all right for what are called 
“Dutch” bulbs but for others it is not de- 
sirable. Freesias are best by potting them 
up in October or thereabouts and putting 
them in the light and growing them on 
steadily in that way. Planted in early Fall 
they will flower in about 3 months. Main- 
tain a temperature of about 50° with 
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plenty of ventilation about the plants and 


a well-drained soil. Ripen them off after 
foliage becomes yellow and corms may be 
taken out, dried and replanted the follow- 
ing Fall. Who will help on the Vine and 
Rose ?—Ep1ror. 


Lily-of-the-Valley—Pink and Double 


In our backyard, we have two Lily-of-the- 
Valley plants which differ from all of the 
others that I have seen. The flowers are 
pink instead of white. Except for this dif- 
ference of coloring, the plants are true in 
all other respects, including appearance of 
leaves, shape of flowers and scent. I am 
wondering if these two plants are not bud 
sports, in which case this pink coloring 
would be permanent. The plants now stand 
in very poor soil, and I want to transplant 
them to better soil, and where they can be 
better protected from passersby. Can you 
tell me the best time of the year to trans- 
plant them? Also, should they be planted 
in rich soil for the best results? I have 
noticed that the Lily-of-the-Valley that are 
planted in partial shade seem sturdier than 
those planted in full sun. Is this true gen- 
erally? Will you also inform if pink Lily- 
of-the-Valleys exist elsewhere? I have never 
heard of them, but my knowledge of things 
floricultural is so limited that there might 
be as many pink Lily-of-Valleys as there 
are yellow Dandelions for all of my knowl 
edge to the contrary.—RIcHARD L. SIMON- 
SEN, (IIl.) 


—Pink Lily-of-the-Valley is not exactly 
common but neither is it uncommon or even 
rare. The fact of the matter is that people 
do not want it because it is not a good pink, 
and the white is such a beautiful white. 
I have had them growing in my garden for 
a long time. A few years ago there was a 
very definite effort made by one dealer to 
sell pink Lily-of-the-Valley. You can trans- 
plant Lily-of-the-Vallev best in the Spring 
time although you can do it at almost any 
time of the year. Lily-of-the-Valley likes a 
good soil with plenty of humus and a fair 
amount of shade. In fact it is often used in 
a bed under trees where grass fails. There 
is also a double Lily-of-the-Valley which I 
have not seen however for many years. I 
wonder if anybody has it ?—Eprror. 


About a Wisteria 


We would like some advice on how to 
make a Wisteria bloom. We have two over 
nine years and they have grown to a height 
of 35 feet, but have never bloomed. Is 
there anything that can be done to cause 
them to bloom?—(Mrs.) Cuas. NEWMAN, 
(N. J.) 


—It is not at all unusual for Wisteria 
to run for a long time without blooming, 
especially if it happens to be a seedling 
plant. In earlier days, before the quaran- 
tine barriers were erected, all the Wisterias 
were imported from Japan and they were 
budded stock, that is the growers took 
flowering buds from known flowering plants 
and inserted them on seedling stock—and 
everyone was happy. Lately, a lot of seed- 
ling plants have been more or less 
carelessly distributed through domestic 
channels, and it is just a question of wait- 
ing until the plant gets old enough and 
ripe enough to bloom. You might remedy 
it by doing your own budding. Get eyes 
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from a known flowering plant and put 
them onto your present specimen just in 
the same way that Apple or Pear trees 
are budded with more desirable varieties. 
Again, there is something that may be 
done to stimulate flowering in an already 
established plant: moderate rootpruning 
will sometimes force the plant into bloom. 
Some few nurseries (A. Wohlert of Nar- 
berth, Pa., for example), have finely selected 
plants in different shades of color, grown 
from known flowering stock.—EpITor. 


Culture of Geum 


Would you please give me cultural de- 
tails and soil requirements for Geum. I 
have tried to raise these plants three dif- 
ferent times, once by purchasing plants and 
twice from seed. The first plants flowered 
and were Winter killed the second year. 
The second and third time, they grew to 
nice sturdy plants in the coldframe. Some 
were winter-killed the first Winter in the 
frame. The others I planted out in the 


border. The crown of the plants turned 
brown and died. The two I have tried are 
Mrs. Bradshaw and Lady Stratheden.— 
Mrs. FRANK Roescu, (Ohio) 

—Geum requires a deep, well-drained soil 
that at the same time is full of humus 
and that will not, therefore, suffer very 
heavily from winter frosts. It is a Euro- 


pean plant and likes a moderate amount 
of moisture around about it at all time. 
At the same time, it likes plenty of sun. 
There should be no difficulty in growing it 
if you will make the soil right in the begin- 
ning, that is, take your ordinary garden 
loam, add to it an equal amount of thor- 
oughly well-rotted stable manure or leaf- 
mold and about one-half that quantity of 
a good sharp sand. Mix the whole lot 
thoroughly. When winter comes, the plants 
might be protected by light filtering of 
forest leaves and covering with branches of 
evergreens.—EDITOR. 


Good Regal Lily 


I want some information concerning Regal 
Lily culture. I obtained my first bulbs in 
1923 from Burbank in California. As they 
became crowded, I enlarged the bed: and now 
have 40 plants which for years bore from 9 
to 13 blossoms. Recently there are fewer to 
the stalk and I am wondering what I can do 
to increase the number, especially since 
reading about other Regals producing from 
28 to 43 blossoms to the stalk. I have used 
bonemeal and hardwood fertilize. 
I have read of a hybrid, George C. Creel- 
man, which produces as many as thirty- 
five blooms to the stalk, and would like to 
know where they may he obtained.—(MIss) 
BELLE NEITBERGER, (Ohio). 


ashes to 


—The number of blooms that you may get 
on a Regal Lily stalk is related entirely to 
its general growth and general condition of 
the bulb. It needs nitrogen in its food which 
you have not given it in your method of feed- 
ing. It would be much better off if vou lad 
given it a mulch of stable manure. The 
plants must get nitrogen to grow freely. 
Your method of feeding tends to the develop- 
ment of good hard bulbs suitable for ship- 
ping and transplanting, but you do not get 
the growth. Lacking stable manure, use a 
complete fertilizer, one that has four or five 
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V, Gk g h an 5 
RAINBOW GARDEN 
OF TULIPS... $ 2 


50 
Flower- 
ing 
Size 
Bulbs 

















Fifty bulbs, t.ve each of these ten named 
varieties, separately bagged and labeled: 

BRONZE QUEEN—soft glowing buff 

DIDO—rich pink and salmon 

DREAM—best of the lilacs 

FARNCOMBE SANDERS—huge fiery crimson 

GRENADIER—orange-scarlet giant 

MAIDEN'’S BLUSH—snow-white, rose margin 

MOONLIGHT—lovely pale yellow 

PRIDE OF HAARLEM—vivid rose giant 

PRINCESS ELIZABETH—large soft pink 

PROF, RAWENHOF F—gorgeous red 
Ten of the finest tulips which centuries of 
expert breeding have developed, constitute 
our Rainbow Garden coilection this fall. 
These are not bargain bulbs, but are of 
flowering size, and will produce giant 
blossoms, on tall, strong stems. All these 
varieties are in the front rank of their 
respective classes, and are used in the 
foremost gardens of the world. They will 
give you a tulip planting embracing the 
color range of this remarkable flower 
family in all its rich variety. 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 
10 W. Randolph St. 47 Barclay St. 
Chicago, III. New York City 














This Man’s 
Grass Will 
G-R-O-W 


He'll have a rich green lawn next Spring, 
because he’s testing his soil and adding exactly 
the lime and fertilizer that his grass is going 
to need. .. . Any gardener can make soil tests 
with this easy-to-use kit. In ten minutes’ time, 
it will test for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash 
and acidity, showing just what the soil lacks 
to meet the requirements of your plants and 
grasses, 


SUDBURY SOILS 4 .50 
TEST KIT 


Complete with instructions 
and data on plant needs... 





Mail orders promptly filled 


SUDBURY SO!IL TESTING LABORATORY 
P. O. Box 655, South Sudbury, Massachusetts 
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For instance 
You might achieve the result now, 


per cent of available nitrogen. 
Vigoro. 
however, by using nitrate of soda and no 
other fertilizer next Spring, but you cannot 
very greatly affect the flower production 
next year because that depends on the 


growth it has made this year. In feeding 
your plants remember that you must give 
them an abundance of water during the 
growing season. The hybrid, George C. 
Creelman, is offered under its more correct 
name of Sargale by a few dealers. It has not 
been a successful variety. When growing it 
is hardly distinguishable from regale.— 
EDITOR. 


Too Good to Live? 


I would like to know where several vari- 
eties of trees can be obtained that seem to 
have been dropped by nurserymen. One is 
the Red Flowering Horse Chestnut, an out- 
standingly beautiful tree when in blossom. 
Also a dwarf Horse Chestnut I have read 
about, claimed to be a king among shrubs 
while in blossom. Among Plum trees there 
is the old Green Gage Plum, a very small 
Plum but of the highest quality, that the old 
nursery firm of Elwanger and Barry of 
Rochester, N. Y., claimed had to be top 
grafted on other stock to obtain good trees 
because of its being a poor grower. Last vear 
I purchased some trees of a nursery, claimed 
to be the old Green Gage, but from their 
rampant growth I am suspicious they will 
prove to be the Reine Claude de Bavay 
(Bavay’s Green Gage). Among Peach trees 
there is the Wheatland, as large as J. H. 
Hale but of far better quality. I found it at 
the top of the list in quality out of some 
forty varieties that I fruited. The Mt. Rose 
is another Peach of the highest quality. 
Among Apples, there are the Jefferis and 
Mother of the highest quality. It is a pity 
to allow these varieties of fruit of the high- 
est quality to become extinct. I would like 
to know where thev can all be obtained.— 
Wiis C. WARD, (Mich.) 


—We have a good deal of sympathy with 
you as to the practical disappearance from 
ordinary commercial channels of not only 
the fine variety of fruits you named but 
numerous others eminently worth while for 
the home garden but lost in the shuffle of 
market standards. It is too bad and we 
wish something could be done to reintroduce 
into the home garden fruits of supreme qual- 
ity that are really too good to ship. They 
won't stand handling. The Red Horse Chest- 
nut is still to be had from a few leading 
dealers in ornamental plants. and the dwarf 
Horse Chestnut you mention must be Pavia, 
also to be found in similar nurseries.— 
EpIror. 


Calla Begonia Culture 


I would like to know how to care for a 
Calla Begonia. I have had two of them that 
I started from slips and they both died after 
I had them a few months.—(Mrs.) Omar 
BATALDEN, ( Minn.) 


—In her book, “The Window Garden,” 
Bessie Raymond Buxton writes thusly: “The 
Calla-lily Begonia, a familiar variety in New 
England where it probably originated, has 
caused more grief to amateurs and profes- 
sionals alike than any other plant. But it 
is so lovely that we keep on trying to grow 
it, and sometimes succeed, In that happy 
event, it is well to have “a photygraft to 
prove it,” as Mulvaney said about his cor- 
poral’s stripes, because some August dog-day 
it may suddenly fade out of the picture. It 
is a sport of the semperflorens, and may be 
properly called Begonia semperflorens, vari- 
ety Vernon variegata. The basal leaves are 
plain green, those above heavily spotted with 


white, and the upper ones are pure, glisten 
ing white, shaped like miniature Callas. The 
terminal clusters of flowers are rose-red 
with golden stamens. The Calla Begonia is 
very sensitive to water and should be grown 
as dry as possible. Water in the saucer 
only. If the earthen pot can be sunk in moist 
gravel, ashes or peat, the plant will thrive 
on the water it absorbs through the pot. It 
is grown to great perfection in northern 
New England and New York and many a 
farm house window shows magnificent speci- 
mens that cause pangs of envy to the passing 
motorist from the city.”—-Ep1ror. 





ANSWERS, COMMENTS, 
AND OPINIONS 


N open forum for readers wher: 

they may voice their opinions 

and help their fellow gardeners in 

intimate discussion. Opinions are 
the readers’ own. 


Who Grows Gerbera? 
Answering C. W. Forber, (Pemna.) 

I have grown Gerbera in Honolulu where 
I first became acquainted with them. They 
are of easy culture, thriving well in both 
sandy and heavy soil. I raised a great 
number under glass from seeds brought 
from Honolulu to Hot Springs, National 
Park, Arkansas. I fed with bonemeal and 
liquid barnyard manure. The soil was a 
gravelly clay, extremes of heat and cold, 
yet the Gerberas were larger and more 
beautiful than in Honolulu. § Again in 
northeast Louisiana, a friend raised the 
finest Gerberas I have ever seen, plants from 
those in Hot Springs, Ark. These Gerberas 
were frozen to the ground but came forth 
and bloomed better than ever the following 
Spring. I suggest a mulch over the plants 
in very cold climates, but believe, like most 
perennials, they would live through Winter 
in Pennsylvania or New York State. I have 
never heard of Gerbera being raised as pot 
plants. Here in Southern California they 
are grown quite extensively and are hand- 
some, though the finest I have ever seen 
were grown in Louisiana in fertile black 
loam.—(Mrs.) NELLIE TULLIS WATSON, 
(Calif. ) 


—Let me add a word, as to the suggested 
handling in Pennsylvania. Only this Sum- 
mer I saw growing and flowering freely at 
Dreer’s Nurseries. Riverton, N. J., some 
thousands of Gerbera in several varieties 
which had been through two winters. They 
were in raised beds in frames to provide 
drainage and during winter were protected 
by heavy covering of leaves and sash so 
placed as to shed all moisture from the beds 
into the walks. So there vou are! I 
would not have believed it if I had not 
seen.—EDITOR. 


Paradise Plant 


Answering Mrs. Maud Wiley Liens 


I have a plant with two large heads of 
blossoms from a seed planted in the Spring 
of 1936. This was transplanted twice last 
Summer, but grew anyway to a height of 
four feet in open ground all the time. 
It is of the Acacia family.—(Mrs.) J. M. S. 
MYERS, (Ga.) 


—We still do not know what the plant 
really is. Another case of the confusion of 
“popular” names.—EDITOR. 
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Truly the “Aristocrats of the Garden’, regal with 
colorful blooms, majestic in form and habit of growth. 

Imagine the beauty and charm of these gorgeous 
blooms—often 6 to 8 inches across—and in colors 
from snowy white to deep red; realize the increasing 
value of Tree Peonies which do not die down in 
winter, but grow into strong, bushy specimens 4 feet 
or more in height. Tree Peonies are found in but 
few gardens, yet are hardy even into Canada; some 
specimens are more than 50 years old, and becoming 
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more beautiful each year. Full 
Tree Peonies will be furnished on request. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


will be ready about Sept. 1. 
points east of the Mississippi; 


NEW CATALOGUE 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford 25 





information about 


Mailed free on request to 
if west of River 50 cts. 


New Jersey 





LILY of FRANCE 


PLANT NOW 


3 for 75c 12 for $2.50 


The best Madonnas are grown in the North of 
France. There’s where Wayside’s come from. It’s 
one of the loveliest of all the white lilies. Known 
and loved literally throughout the world. Its de- 
lightful fragrance and chaste lovely white flow- 
ers have made it a universal symbol of purity. 
Plant in a sunny spot in groups of three. Com- 
bined with pale blue Delphiniums they are a 
picture. Mingled in your Hardy border they 
are effective points of gleaming white contrast. 


New Bulb Catalog 


Send for new Bulb Catalog containing the largest assortment of 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi and Lilies offered in this country. Also 
a choice collection of Iris, Peonies, Poppies and Hardy Plants for 
Autumn planting. Many illustrated in colors. No matter what 
bulbs or plants you get from Wayside, all are top size. 


Imported Dutch Bulbs 
70 Mentor Ave. 


Keg. U. 8. 
Pat. Office 





















Mentor, Ohio 

















Glorious Phlox Collection 


A rare offering in high Quality Phlox varieties. 
“Tops” in its color class. 
the best. 


AFRICA—the best scarlet 
COMUS—salmon-pink red eye 
D: poe ¥ SKETCH—sensational new 


PAINTED 
pink red eye 

ORCHID ROSE—new, 
ly fine clear rose 


LADY—showy 


Every variety 
Grow them in your garden and enjoy 


silver 


exceptional- 


ETHEL PRICHARD—the nearest < 

blue phlox PINK BEAUTY—New, the pink 
INNOCENCE—best new white. Im- Miss Lingard 

mense STARLIGHT — rich violet with 


LILLIAN—new exquisite cameo pink white center 


One Sturdy Plant of Each Variety for $2.50 postpaid 





NEW—Lily Tenuifolium 
Golden Gleam 


The lily sensation of a century. Hardy, 
dependable, and very free flowering. 
Produces multitudes of fragrant gleam- 
ing golden lilies in June on two foot 
stems. Splendid thrifty 3 year bulbs. 


6 for $1.00 15 for $2.00 
25 for $3.00 


Another iron-clad hardy 
culture and exquisite 

bright crimson 
unfold during late June 
joy to behold. 


select 3 year old bulbs. 
6 for $1.00 
50 for $7.00 











Lovely Concolor Lily 


lily of easy 
beauty. The 
star-shaped 
and are a 
A dainty garden lily 
growing about 18 inches tall. 


25 for $3.75 


flowers 


Extra 








NATIVE WILD FLOWER COLLECTION 


An exceptional offer to transplant nature’s woodland beauties to your 
All plants select blooming size. 
3 Trillium 

3 Hepatica 

3 Violets 


own garden at a very 


3 Bellwort 
3 Mertensia 
3 Bloodroot 


mods ‘rate 


3 Jac k-in-the-Pulpit 
3 Maidenhair Fern 
3 Yellow Lady Slippers 


27 Strong Plants for $2.75 postpaid 


cost, 





One sturdy 
$: 


25 for $4.25 2.75 postpaid 











° 

New Columbine “All Season" Hemerocallis 

e . 
Crimson Star Collection 

" ss a . An exceptional opportunity to secure 
Unquestionably the world’s finest long a good onaneandeaien collection of the 
spurred red Columbine. Rich blood better Day Lilies covering a season of 
Crimson with white center glorified hicom from “May to August. 
by yellow stamens. A sensation for Amaryllis — Dr. Regal — Florham 
Sturdiness and free flowering quali- Gold Dust — spol Kin 
ties. Plant it in quantity this fall Orange King — Queen - Ma 
to glorify your June garden. Strong Sovereign — ore Gem — a | 
2 year reid plants. 9 
5 for $1.00 10 for $1.85 Plant of each for 








FREE for the asking. 
Flower Catalog. 


THE LEHMAN GARDENS 
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Lily, Phlox, Hemerocallis, and Native Wild 


Faribault, Minnesota 

















DREER’S BULB CATALOG free! 


For a beautiful garden next spring 


PLANT NOW—Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, 
the rare Spring Starflower, Lilies, etc. Also many 
choice seeds, plants and shrubs for fall planting. Top 
quality; reasonable prices. Plant Dreer’s and note the 
difference! Send for Dreer’s Bulb Catalog TODAY; 
order promptly; plant on time and you'll be well 
rewarded next spring. 


WE HIGHLY RECOMMEND 


Giant Scilla-Spring Beauty — Marvelous new Squill with lovely rich blue 
flowers twice the size of those of well-known Sibirica. Blooms many 
weeks during spring and gives magnificent display. Perfectly hardy. 
10 bulbs only $1, postpaid. 


Mission Bells (Fritillaria meleagris)—A showy spring-blooming plant 
10-18 in. high; large drooping bell-shaped blooms in various colors in 
attractive checker-board design. Thrives best in semi-shade. Hardy. 


25 bulbs only $1, postpaid. 


Glorious cluster-flowered double 
Gardenias. Creamy white, 
Exquisite fragrance. Hardy. 


Double Poetaz Narcissus-Cheerfulness 
Narcissus with blooms not unlike miniature 
richly marked with gold at base of petals. 
2 bulbs $1.50, postpaid. 


HENRY A. 


387 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ENJOY THE THRILL OF A 


Seautiful Lawn 


HERE'S something about a beautiful 

Jawn that inspires pride... that gives 
the garden lover a feeling of real ac- 
complishment. 
You, too, can have a lawn that stays fresh 
and green all summer, that is free from 
brown spots and requires a minimum of 
attention—if you build your lawn on a 
sound soil foundation now. 
September is the best month for building 
new lawns and renovating old ones. The 
nights are cool, the precipitation of dew 
is heaviest, and the grass has an oppor- 
tunity to become firmly rooted before it 
must fight crab grass and weeds nextspring. 
The best way to insure lasting beauty in 
a lawn is to condition the soil thoroughly 
with well-moistened Emblem- Protected 
Peat Moss, before any seed is planted. 
This promotes a deep-rooted turf by 
providing a reservoir for moisture and 
plant food in the root area where it is 
needed most; it also saves on wateriny; 
next summer. 
Our new bulletin on “Lawns” tells how 
you can easily build a lovely lawn that 
will live for years to come. Send for your 
copy today. It’s free. Just mail the coupon 
below. 


CAUTION — Look for the P I C gypt€M PROTEC; 
Emblem on the side of every bale of Say 
peat moss you buy. It is not a brand 

designation — but a stamp of ap- 

proved quality, there for your pro- W 


tection. Only nature's finest peat 
moss is Emblem-Protected. 


Pp 


F R * t VALUABLE GARDEN 
BULLETINS. WRITE TODAY 
PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 


Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


EmblemPotected, 
FAT MOSS 








Please send me without obligation your bulletin 
on “Building and Upkeep of Lawns’. If you are 
going to do any transplanting check here for a 
copy of our bulletin on successful transplanting. 

F.G.-9 


Name 


4 1ddre ss 


City ss 
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Answers, Comments and 
Opinions 
(Continued from page 436) 


Tulips Break? 
Answering Henry Lenting, (L. I.) 

No, this is the common old Parrot Tulip, 
Lutea Major, one of the best Parrots, as 
well as one of the best of yellow Tulips. 
It probably was a bulb included with others 
by mistake.—BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (III) 


Growing English Ivy 
Answering Paul C. Raymond, (IIl.) 

Would like to relate my experience with 
English Ivy as it may help you with yours. 
Last November I read an article by Bessie 
Buxton regarding plants one could grow 
in the shade. She mentioned many varieties 
of Ivies and their culture. Never having 
tried these I decided to try one in a north 
window. The local florists’ plants had been 
on the greenhouse bench all summer, were 
root bound, and leaves covered with clay. 
I selected one, washed the leaves not once 
but many times before all traces of clay 
were gone, repotted in a clay top soil from 
woods, pressing soil in firmly, fed with 
small amount of plant food according to 
instructions on package and I now have a 
lovely plant, also some new slips started 
from broken ends which I cut off. I have 
discovered slugs on mine, a small brown 
scale which seems to be only natural leaf 
spots, but I seem to have exterminated 
them by washing each leaf with strong soap 
suds. Perhaps it is this parasite which is 
killing your plants. My plant is the triloba. 
Am also trying a small plant of the varie- 
gated variety which likes morning sun. 
Have kept the triloba in full shade.—IRENE 
JOHNSTON, (III.) 


William Mohr Iris 
Answering Homer I. Benner, (Penna.) 
The William Mohr Iris is a difficult vari- 
ety to grow even under California conditions. 
Mr. William Mohr developed this variety in 
Alameda county near Mt. Eden and later 
Professor Sydney B. Mitchell took over the 
seedlings at the death of William Mohr. 
This particular variety was named in honor 
of William Mohr, the originator. Both Pro- 
fessor Mitchell and Mr. Carl Salbach seem 
to get very good results with this variety 
on an eastern exposure where the plants are 
not seriously affected with the hot afternoon 
sun. The soil is also very well drained 
practically all season. A fairly heavy clay 
loam soil is present in this case. Con- 
trasted with the two locations just men- 
tioned, I might add that on the west side 
of the ridge of hills where Professor E. O. 
Essig lives and where I have my garden, 
the William Mohr Iris is rather unsatis- 
factory. In spite of what we can do in the 
way of watering, it seems to bloom only 
occasionally and unless babied along may 
actually die. This experience of people liv- 
ing within a mile or two of each other does 
indicate that the right conditions must be 
provided before the William Mohr variety 
will thrive. Some protection from the hot 
sun combined with good soil drainage and a 
reasonable amount of fertility would seem 
to be advisable. If leaf spot is serious in 
your district, it will have to be considered 
also.—H. M. Buterfield, Specialist in Agri- 
cultural Extension, (Cal.) 


Care of Special Plants 
Answering Joseph F. Saad, (W. Va.) 
Shaffer Nurseries, North Highland Ave- 
nue, Clearwater, Florida. lists Jasminum 
primulinum hardy to Washington, D. C. No 
doubt they would be glad to advise as to 
treatment of same.—(Mrs.) W. H. NEWELL. 
(Penna. ) 


Ferns for Bouquets 


Answering Andrew M. Dudley, (IIl.) 

Carry a kettle of boiling water to Fern 
bed, cut them and plunge immediately into 
hot water for a few minutes. The heat seals 
air cells in stems and Ferns so treated will 
keep well in floral pieces and bouquets. Treat 
Oriental Poppies in like manner and they 
work up fine for memorial sprays, baskets, 
or bouquets.— ( Mrs.) D. M. FULTON, 
(Iowa) 


Poinsettias to Bloom in the House 


Answering Mrs. L. H. Cry, (Ind.) 

To force Poinsettias into bloom in the 
house, two things are absolutely essential 
—a warm sunny window and a fairly even 
temperature. If your temperature drops 
to 50 degrees, your plants are very apt 
to drop leaves and buds. When the plant 
is through blooming, withhold water and 
when leaves drop place in a dark cellar 
or cool closet until late April. Cut the 
plant to within one or two eyes of pre- 
vious cut or, if it was a rooted cutting, to 
within five inches of soil, and when dan- 
ger of hard frost is past, place outdoors. 
I have tried various situations and like 
best a sheltered spot on the north side 
of the house shielded by a hedge where 
they are watered almost daily, at least 
never allowed to become dry. The cuttings 
are inserted in a sand box or into pots, 
three or four to a pot, containing sandy 
soil. It is well at this time to remove 
several inches of soil from the old plants 
and replace with a rich mixture of garden 
loam and old manure. 

In August, the cuttings, if grown in- 
sand, are potted and cut down to not more 
than eight or less than six inches. The 
old plants, too, are again cut down. If 
you like large plants and have tall win- 
dows, they may be left at any height de- 
sired. In mid-September, the plants are 
removed to the house and it is best to 
place them where they are to bloom. Don’t 
forget to draw shades on cold nights. Buds 
will often show early in November, and 
we have had Poinsettias in bloom from 
early November to May. Usually, every 
shoot will, sooner or later, show bloom. 
For large flowers feed liquid manure every 
week or ten days. Last summer, one of 
the pots was forgotten in the cellar and, 
when found early’ in August, had tiny 
green leaves showing at the tips and, when 
watered and repotted, grew rapidly and 
was the first to bloom. It did not make 
enough leaf growth to set off the flowers 
to advantage. The only time I had no 
bloom was last year when we had so little 
sunshine—Miss M. Loew, (Ohio) 





Worms in Pot Plant 
Answering Mrs. William Kneeland, (N. J.) 
A few years ago I read in a paper that a 
few moth balls put in the flower pot, on top, 
around the plant, would kill the worms. I 
have used them many times and have found 
them very helpful. One need not be afraid 
to use them as they will not harm the plants. 
-(Mrs.) T. J. COALBROTH. 


I have been a subscriber to THE FLOWER 
GROWER for a number of years and enjoy it 
very much. Particularly do I enjoy the arti- 
cles on specific subjects by persons who actu- 
ally know their subjects. I believe that 
your magazine is showing improvement 
under its new management. Under old man- 
agement I noted articles creeping in which 
did not appear authentic. Articles in a 
magazine of a semi-scientific nature should 
be reliable, and can only be so when checked 
by someone who knows.—MILo B. SLicK, 
(Ind. ) 
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CORAL LILIES 


(L. tenuifolium) 


Exquisite in the garden—marvelous 
for cutting, too. Flaming coral red 
color, waxen texture, richly scented, 
blooms May, June. Oak-hardy, easy 
to grow. My superior strain grows 3 
to 5 feet tall! 


24 big, sure-to-bloom bulbs... .$1.15 
TE See. WRG. 6.056 con ccc ee $1.15 
100 smaller, for growing on..... $1.15 


For blazing midsummer color / 
TIGER LILIES e 


20 good big bulbs, only $1.25 
50 blooming size, $1.25. 110 small, $1.25 


MUSCARI (grape-hyacinths) 
Dainty clusters of clearest azure on the heels 
of the last snow—or even earlier. Blooms before 
crocus, thrives on little care. 50 fine, healthy 
bulbs for only $1.15. 115 blooming size bulbs, 
$1.15. 


SPECIAL—any three items only $3.00 
All Prepaid Delivery. Cultural directions free. 
Write for complete list 


FRANK M. RICHARD, JR. 
P. O. Box 363 Fort Collins, Colorado 


MILL RED SPIDERS... 
AND MANY OTHER INSECTS 
Used everywhere to kill Scale, Mealybugs, _., 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other insects 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Roses and Flowering Plants. 

.» Pree Pest Control Guide 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Elizabeth, New Jersey Richmond, California 


Nursery VOLCK ==” 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 
CUT FLOWERS e@ BULBS 


Wholesale—Retail 
You are cordially invited to visit one of New 
England’s largest and most popular gladiolus 
fields. We have 20 acres in bloom from July 
20th to October Ist, located on U. S. Rte. 1, 
main highway to Portsmouth, N. H., 6 miles 
from Newburyport, Mass. 
Write for New Fall List 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DE LUXE DELPHINIUMS— 


Special 

2 double specimen piants, value $4; { pedigreed 2 yr. 
white plant, val. $5; 30 selected | yr. mixed color plants, 
val. $4.50; | pkt. ef pedigreed seeds, value $2, all for $6. 
Finest blooming size plants, 15¢ each. Minimum order, 
10. ($10 per 100) Includes white, rose, pink and other 
novelties in mixture. Pedigreed seed, $2 per pkt. Un- 
equalled for results. Everything guaranteed. Columbines, 
$2 per doz. Free folder; with 50 novelty seed, 25c. 


DELPHIA DELL GARDENS 
Box 308 Puyallup, Wash. 
























a CHOICE 
Large Blooming Bulbs 
100 bulbs of 8 different colors 
and varieties in equal quanti- 

ties, and including 8 FREE 
\4 bulbsof Black Eagle, 100in 

allwithFREE tulip fertilizer. 
Big tulip and peony book. 46 va- 
rieties pictured in natural color. 


ASN 
EARL E.MAY SEED COMPANY S22" 


DAFFODILS 


4 Large Bulbs 25c 
20 Large Bulbs $1.00 


POSTPAID—Your choice of 


yVEMPEROR | EMPRESS 
Rich Full Yellow White Petals and 


Petals - Trumpet I Yellow Trumpet 


























These two favorites are splendid 
companion plants. Valuable for 
beds, borders and cutting 


BULB CATALOG FREE 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6, Box S16F Tacoma, Wash. 
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Your Lawn from Now Until Frost 


Morris A. HALL 


necessary to prepare the fine lawn for 

the coming cold months, with frost, 
snow, ice, cold winds, other disturbing ele- 
ments, the words would be “slowing down” 
and “protection.” That is, slowing down of 
the work being done on the grass, and pro- 
tection of plants, roots, root bed or basic 
soil. 

The slowing down refers largely to the 
cutting. Usually the fine lawn is cut once 
a week through the Spring and early Sum- 
mer, then once every ten days through the 
hot dry period—accompanied by much addi- 
tional watering to offset this heat. Begin- 
ning around Labor Day this cutting should 
be slowed to every two weeks; in October, 
perhaps farther, say to every 2% weeks. 
Also, depth of cutting must be slowed down, 
that is the grass must be allowed to grow a 
trifle taller beginning in the hot months. 
To cut as closely as possible, then, is a 
serious mistake, equally so later. Cutting 
too close exposes the crowns of the plants 
to the full sun’s heat, to the detriment of 
young shoots that might be put forth. So, 
reset your lawn mower to cut a quarter inch 
or so higher from mid-Summer on. 

Clippings are removed from the carefully- 
kept lawn by means of a grass catcher on the 
mower or by raking. In the hot months 
this is highly desirable as these quickly 
turn brown and give the place a dry, dull, 
distressed appearance despite fresh and 
close cutting. In September begin again 
to leave the cuttings on the lawn. By use 
of a coarse rake these may be drawn down 
below the apparent lawn surface; _ this, 
combined with the lack of burning heat 
will permit of a smart, chic appearance. 
This is done for the fertilizing value of the 
clippings, when rotted. 

If it is planned to give the lawn a Fall 
mulch the clippings will not be necessary 
and may be removed as usual. Fall fer- 
tilizing is a preparation step; this is put 
on to stimulate late growth of the grass 
so that it meets adverse Winter conditions 
in a stronger, healthier, more vigorous 
condition. 

This writer is partial to bone meal, pref 
erably the flour, but any good commercial 
fertilizer (not too strong) will prove satis 
factory. Sheep manure is very good. In 
using bone, or in fact any fertilizer, this is 
broadcast carefully to cover the whole sur 
face lightly; then unless a_ rainstorm 


I* it were desirable to sum all the work 


threatens, take out the hose and soak thor- 
oughly. Do not just sprinkle or wet lightly. 


soak it heavily, the more water the better. 
The reason for this is simple. The desirable 
food elements are not available to plant 
roots until they are in solution; the powder 
you apply is converted into a solution by 
the liberal use of water. If you water right 
away, the roots get the benefits beginning 
right away. Results appear sooner. Fer- 
tilizing or mulching early in September 
will bring greater growth in that month and 
considerably extra growth in October. The 
cutting, subsequent watering, leaving of 
clippings and similar matters should be 
proportioned to this additional growth. 


you have had a patch that was diffi- 
cult to bring to the standard of other 
parts of the lawn, this is the time to give 
that special attention. If it has been too 
acid—usually indicated by growth of moss, 
gradual covering of the surface with a 
green color, hardening of the surface, weak 
and thin growth of the grass there—this can 
be helped by breaking and loosening all this 
patch, and the addition of a heavy coat of 
sand, sand and loam, special top soil. or com- 





(Continued on page 440) 


WHEN SHE'S A GRANDMOTHER 
Thio Garden Nii 
sti be Beautiful! 





WORLD FAMOUS 
LIFETIME PEONIES 


Fine peonies live and bloom 100 years, and 
even longer. For a few cents a year you can 
have the matchless beauty of Auglaize peonies 
in your garden... 
can have “the world’s most perfect flowers.” 


for life. Now any garden 


Order Lifetime roots today. 


Special crovr oF Fer 


Minnie Shaylor, white reg. price $2.00 
Martha Bulloch, rose pink __ reg. price $1.50 
Wm. F. Turner, dark crimson reg. price $1.00 
Jeannot, old rose reg. price $1.50 


“a ALL FOUR + ONLY $3.95 


WRITE for free Catalog and 
other money saving collections. 


CS 27 BU ee 








Still time 
TO PLANT IRIS 


Write at once for big catalog describing 
finest iris at best values. 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 











ROYAL PURPLE DELPHINIUM 


SEEDS 
Wheelercroft Hand Pollinated 
Tapering spike. Large flowers. Thick 
velvety petals. Strong growth. Con- 

spicuous. 
Small quantity of seed. 
Order at once. $1.00 per pkt. 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S. E. 18th Ave. Portiand, Oregon 





Time to Plant 
a PEONIES e 
Send for free catalog of best 
varieties of Peonies and Iris 


IRIS AND PEONY 


Lafontaine, Kans. 


HILL FARM 
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12 MOUNTAIN FERNS 


for your 
Adiantum pedatum,; Maidenhair Fern........ ... $0.25 
Asplenium platyneuron, Ebony Spleenwort. ea: ae 
Asplenium trichomanes, Maidenhair Spleenwort.. .35 
Asplenium viride, Green Spleenwort.............. 75 
Camptosorus rhizophillus, Walking Fern..... » ae 
Dryopteris Linnaeana, Oak Fern.......... o. ae 
Pellaea atropurpurea, Purple Cliff Brake... << ae 
Polystichum Braunii, Braun's Holly Fern. . -50 
Polypodium vulgare, Rock Polypody... sexy ae 
Woodsia alpina, Alpine Woodsia..... : ... 1.00 
Woodsia ilvyensis, Rusty Woodsia...... ca, ae 
Woodsia scopulina, Rocky Mt. Woodsia tesy 


Send for our Price List of Hardy Ferns and Vt. Wild 
flowers, and remember that we have the largest va- 
riety of rock garden plants of any nursery in America. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. F BARRE, VERMONT 





















KEYSTONE PLANT LABEL staxe 
"+ Special Offer 20 for $1 = 


TER Label is sea green pyralin; 
stake 10” long rust proof 





E aluminum painted green. Use 
4 ‘* ordinary lead pencil for 
igi te marking. Price $5.00 per 100. 
WRITE Write for Catalog 

“FOR OLIVER MFG. CO. 


Ww. W. 
SAMPLE {482 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


DAY LILIES 


The new BETSCHER HYBRIDS. Abso- 
lutely hardy and free from disease and 
insects. Good propagators. As beautiful 
as any lily. Color from light yellow to 
deep orange. By getting a collection of 
varieties you can have bloom from May to 
mid August. 


As long as stock lasts I will send ONE 
EACH OF SIX DIFFERENT VARIETIES FOR 
$3 PREPAID. You will like them. 
CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER GOVE 


Box 45, Burlington, Vermont 
































PANSY PLANTS 
Pitzonka’s Giant Flowering Mixture 


Highly 
ding 


desirable for cut 
All colors mixed. 
100 large size Plants $1.35 postpaid 
250 large size Plants $2.90 postpaid 
Tilustrated catalogue mailed on request 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 

Bristol, Penna. 


GIANT GOLDEN DAFFODILS 


Tresserve—Mammoth yellow Spring Glory—early bi-color 
Emperor—Late primrose yellow 

Your choice of these three excellent kinds, or above 

varieties mixed. Unsurpassed for cutting, garden display 


or naturalizing 
35 bulbs for $1.00 75 bulbs for $2.00 

All Blooming Bulbs—-Postpaid 
FLORAVISTA, Rt. 5, Box 128, Olympia, Wash. 


Write for our catalog of hardy bulbs. 


flowers and for bed 


Box F 
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Spray Treatment 
CONTROLS INSECTS AND DISEASES 
TRI-OGEN positively controls Black-spot, Mildew, all 
insect pests on roses, other plants; does not mar 
blooms, nor harm foliage. Stimulates growth. COM- 
PLETH PLANT PROTECTION, economical, easy to use. 
Endorsed by leading authorities. For sale by first-class 
Seed Houses, Department Stores and Garden Supply 
Dealers. If unable to obtain, write us. Literature free. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. F, 37th and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Your Lawn Now ’Till Frost 


(Continued from page 439) 


binations of these, with fresh fertilizer. If 
a shady spot, inclined to be damp use some 
peat moss. If a dry hard-baked spot use 
mostly clear top soil. Blend whatever ma- 
terial is used off into the surrounding lawn 
very carefully. 

Care of other thin spots in the Fall usu- 
ally calls for reseeding. In September or 
if overlooked until October—better late 
than never—apply new seed to all such 
spots, preferably just before a rain. Loosen 
the soil by scratching with a fine rake, 
apply a little rich top soil or sand or both, 
and a little fertilizer, then broadcast the 
seed. It is desirable to sow seed, 
in two directions lightly, so as to obtain 
complete, even coverage. Go over the sur- 
face lightly in an East-West direction, then 
in a North-South direction, also very lightly. 
Some claim to achieve the same results 
sowing with a circular motion, moving for- 
ward slowly so the circles overlap. What- 
ever way you do it, even distribution over 
every inch of ground is the desired and 
desirable thing. 

Many of the results mentioned above are 
achieved by a neighbor in this way: He 
keeps chickens. He also has an exception- 
ally fine lawn. Early in September he 
cleans his chicken house for the Fall. All 
this litter and fertilizer, and the peat moss 
used as an absorbent, are spread lightly 
but carefully over the surface of his lawn. 
This is allowed to stand for a week. If 
it does not rain heavily during that period, 
he waters, heavily and continuously. Then 
this surface dressing is raked up and thrown 
away. The grass shows a better color, a more 
even color, a brighter appearance, and a 
cumulative vigor of growth as a result of 
every such application. The lawn looks ter- 
rible while the litter is on and smells badly, 
also the grass can not be walked on. At no 
expense except time, it achieves all the re- 
sults of a Fall mulch, the extra stimulation 
of the roots by the stiff raking when litter is 
removed, and the further stimulation that 
comes from the fertilizer in this poultry lit- 
ter. Some argue that such material brings 
weeds. In this case there has been a mini- 
mum of this because the poultry do not have 
access to grass or weeds, hence there are 
none of the seeds of these in the litter. 





grass 


Our Texas Letter 


| RAN to the garden early this morning. 
It was only six o’clock. Old Sol was not 
hot like he gets during the day. I was hur- 
rying to the garden to see if Picardy, my 
favorite Gladiolus had opened its first blos- 
som. But the Cannas claimed my attention 
for a moment. Cannas do surely forget a 
proper height in Texas. Mine are over eight 
feet and with seventeen bloom stalks to the 
clump by the tree. Then the “Cut-and-come- 
again” Sunflower that Burbank gave to 
flower lovers, peeps out from the wide leaves 
of the Cannas to greet me. They are a most 
accommodating flower, standing drouth and 
neglect and full of bloom from April to No- 
vember. 

Then I saw that Picardy had opened, and 
ran to admire it. In another hour I knew it 
would be magnificent. I set out 200 gladio- 
lus this Spring but some of them were 
planted in April and that is too late in 


South Texas. Gladiolus do best here if put 
out by the middle of January or by the last 
of that month anyway. 

My Coleus are now a mass of varied color 
and are pleading to be put in pots for the 
winter window garden. Kalanchoe, in its 
sunken pot, is showing its disposition to 
rival the age-old favorite, the Poinsettia by 
November first. Kalanchoe is not large but 
is “mighty for its size.” It is my favorite 
of the succulents. 

A winter window garden is such a joy and 
I am asking you, if you have a shut-in in the 
family, to please prepare for her this delight 
to help pass away the hours. Coleus, fancy 
Caladiums, Ivys and Ferns grow fast and 
keep rooms cheerful. Variegated English Ivy, 
Grape and Arrowhead and Devil’s Ivies 
make a fine showing in a window. Primulas 
and Geraniums will brighten with bloom. 
Don’t fail to have a window garden for your 
own joy and that of others. 

We have the trouble of things growing too 
rank here. My fancy Caladiums have stems 
fifteen inches long when they should remain 
about four to six inches. 


Mrs. J. C. DARNELL, (Texas) 


Progress and Retrospect 


HE summer’s advance, which brings to 

fruition the hopes and plans of long 
winter months, has passed its zenith and the 
seasonal pause, between Summer and Fall 
activities, furnishes an opportunity for 
pleasant retrospect. 

Picking out the Grand Sweepstake win- 
ner at the Rose Show, judging amateur rose 
gardens, listening to constructive talks at 
the Nurserymen’s Convention, which was 
held here in Portland recently, greeting the 
crowd of visitors at our Municipal Rose 
Gardens; all emphasize the progress that 
has been made in garden culture and garden 
interest. Truly it goes forward by leaps and 
bounds. 

More TIME To LivE.—Americans are ask- 
ing more time to live and many forms of out- 
door recreation are now given prominence 
in publications, which these increasing in- 
terests have brought into existence. We now 
have societies devoted to many branches of 
floriculture. The Rose, Iris, Gladiolus, 
Peony, with others, have each their follow- 
ing, who are eager to keep abreast of the 
times, in all that pertains to their own par- 
ticular flower garden. 


A Winenep Horizon.—Hollyhocks, Sweet 
Williams, Forget-me-nots and Pansies, still 
hold their place in the hearts of flower lov- 
ers, but the horizon has widened to include a 
wealth of floral treasure, undreamt of fifty 
years ago. It seems but yesterday, that the 
Gerbera was a new name in the floral Who’s 
Who, and no one seemed quite certain what 
culture to give it. Today, on my desk is a 
current magazine with a well illustrated ar- 
ticle on these brilliant and_ interesting 
flowers. 

APPRECIATION.—We take everything so 
much for granted these days, that an old- 
timer (who has delved deep in the soil and 
watched, through long years, the steady up- 
trend of flower culture and love of outdoor 
nature) feels an urge to briefly jot down 
these lines of appreciation, for the increas- 
ing interest, which so much enhances the 
fragrance and beauty of American homes. 

FrED EDMUNDS, (Portland, Oregon) 





BULB IRIS COLLECTION 
12 DUTCH SPECIAL $4 00 


12 SPANISH 
12 ENGLISH Postpaid 
Many colors, early and late varieties. 
FREE—12 Crocus bulbs with each order. 

J. R. McLEAN BULB FARM Elma, Wash. 
Specialists in fine Daffodils. Catalog on request. 


PLANT AUTEN PEONIES 


Add COLOR to your garden. 129 varieties. 
Brilliant, unfading red Singles, Japs, Semi-doubles, 
now leading the world in these types. Outstand- 
ing white singles, Japs, doubles, Pinks and 
novelty colors, all types. Early Hybrids, a sen- 
sational new class. 95 Standard kinds. Healthy 
roots, moderate prices. Send for List. 


EDWARD AUTEN, JR. Princeville, Ill. 
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LILIUM REGALE 


Guaranteed blooming size bulbs 
3 BULBS 25c - 7 BULBS 50c 
15 BULBS $1.00 P27 


(A $150 VALUE) 

This delightfully fragrant Lily is one of 
the easiest to grow, and is far the most 
popular Lily of the day. It is funnel 
shaped, pure glistening white with 
golden threat. Grows 3-5 feet high, 
flowers July to early August. 


Write for Lilustrated Bulb Catalog 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 









R. F. D. 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASH. 





NOW is the TIME 
to plant BIG 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 51 15 
6 Poppies e Good Color Range 


Extra with each order—1 iris Rameses, val. 50c 
Catalogue upon request 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 


Dept. F. WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 








MORE BLOSSOMS FROM 
your HOUSE PLANTS/ 


Why let your plants wither and die 
prematurely when a WATERMAT 
can add “weeks of life—” and increase 
blossoms and foliage? This new dis- 
covery, endorsed by prominent horti- 
culturalists and research laboratories, 
adds new life and beauty to potted 
plants because it constantly feeds the 
correct amount of water to the roots up 
thru the pot wall. 


When your plant is placed on a 
WATERMAT, the soil cannot become 
watersoaked—will not dry out. Enjoy 
this “life insurance for potted plants.” 
If your dealer doesn’t yet carry 
WATERMATS, send for this valuable 
trial offer— 


TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer doesn’t + 
carry WATERMATS, } 
send his name and one 
dollar for our WATER- 
MAT GIFT combination 
—three WATERMATS 
(ass’t sizes) and three 
attractive green saucers, 
in gift package—prepaid. 
Add 15% for shipping 
West of Mississippi. 


Wes MAT 


Ce OSMO GARDEN Company 





Dept. 39 229 NORTH 63rd. STREET 
ladelphia, fennsylvania 
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Roses Without Thorns 


(Continued from page 412) 


Roses that shall be hardy to 30 degrees 
below zero, had on view this year at his 
Mentor home some grand and glorious 
Climbing Roses and some almost equally 
adjectivial new Dwarf Roses. I don’t 
know whether any of them have any 
thorns, and I don’t care, but I do know 
that these two high priests of the Rose 
are doing things for which the Rose 
world owes them thanks. 


Dr. Nicolas Also Speaks 


E also referred the question to Dr. 

J. H. Nicolas, of the Jackson & 
Perkins Co., where varieties are on trial 
in great numbers, who reposts thusly: 


The thornless Rose has long been with 
us, in the wild and in garden hybrids. 
The species R. alpina, from the moun- 
tains of Central Europe is absolutely 
thornless and this character is trans- 
mitted to its hybrids, Inermis Morletti, 
Boursault (which is an individual va- 
riety, not a group or strain as sometimes 
reported), Mme. Saney de Parabere, ete. 
The latter is the earliest of all Climbers 
to bloom and may still be obtained. The 
arctic species R. nutkana is almost thorn- 
less but the character does not always 
breed true. 

Thornlessness in garden Roses is an 
accident which may be considered a case 
of dimorphism (vegetative sport, in op- 
position to dichroism, color sport) or of 
seed mutation, but neither case breeds 
true. 

Marguerite Gaillard is a_ thornless 
sport of Frau Karl Druschki. I tried to 
breed from it a race of thornless Roses 
with the pollen of thornless Hybrid Teas 
and I had a conglomeration of most 
viciously thorned seedlings. Sensation is 
a thornless Hybrid Tea, but breeds a 
thorny progeny. 

Thornless varieties in commerce are: 

Adam Messerich, a climbing Bour- 
bon 

Echo, Polyantha 

Jonkheer J. L. Mock, Hybrid Tea 

Kathleen Harrop and Zephirine 
Drouhin, Bourbon Climbers 

Marguerite Gaillard, sport of 

Drusehki 

Roserie and Tausendschoen, Multi- 
flora Climbers 

Sensation and Mrs. Gustave 
Stroh, Hybrid Teas 

Almost thornless are: 

Columbia and its sports Briarcliff 
and Madame Butterfly, Hybrid Teas 

Gruss an Aachen, Bourbon Poly- 
antha 

Paul Neyron and Ulrich Brunner, 
old time Hybrid Perpetuals 


Protect Bulb Plantings With 


? / 
, J 

— Rod. ~ w. 
aa = —— 


Amazing discovery keeps mice, rats 
and moles from destroying tulip, nar- 
cissus, lily and other bulb plantings. 
Non-poisonous. Clean. Easy to use. 
Economical. Tested and used by na- 
tionally known bulb growers. Sufficient 
for 100 bulbs, only $2.00 delivered; 
for 250 bulbs, only $3.75. Order to- 
day. Free literature on request. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
164-W John St., New York, N. Y. 


1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 





Plant Now— 
TERRESTRIAL ORCHID COLLECTION 
3—Cyp Acaule 2—Cal n Pulchellus 
i—Cyp Reginae 2—Hab. liaris 


i—Cyp Pubescens i—Isotria Verticilata 
10 Orchids — $2.00 Postpaid 
PARAMOUNT GARDENS 


Plainfield New Jersey 
















All the newer 
and better 
HYACINTHS 
TULIPS 
NARCISSUS 
crocus 
and other 
bulbs for Fall 
lanting. Illustrated in color. 
k wonderful reference book. 
Send for your FREE copy 
508 MARKET STREET 


MICHELL’S SEES House 




















Philadelphia, Pa. 

P E O N I E § 
CLOSING OUT OUR ENTIRE STOCK! 
Send for folder of outstanding bargains. 
Schreiner's Iris Gardens 


Box 203 E 


Riverview Station St. Paul, Minn. 





WATKIN SAMUEL'S 


WREXHAM 
DELPHINIUMS 


A card in natural colors 
will be sent on request. 


New seed $2.50 
per packet, 200 seeds 
Seed of varieties not yet 
in commerce including 
that from 6 varieties now 
under trial at the R. H.S. 

gardens at Wisley. 


$5 per packet 
200 seeds 


Only Address 


King's Mills House 
Wrexham, England 
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HARDY LILIES FOR THE AMATEUR 
have selected five fine hardy 
digs a best results without 


1 
lilies which #| can recommend for 
JULIAE CLARK TENUIFOLIUM —A gay little 
*° 


an amateur’s garden. This selec- 
lily blooming in May. 


AMABILE—Follows upon the 
heels of Tenuifolium. 
LILIES REGAL—White, requires little care 


OnE and gets bigger and better each 
season. 
UsA WILLMOTTIAE—Adds color in mid- 
cummer 
TIGRINUM—A fall bouquet. 
Two each of the above for $2.00 postpaid. 
You will be pleased with these. 
Il have 50 varieties—Send for my catalogue. 
(Miss) JULIA E. CLARK, Canby, Oregon 








WEATHERPROOF PLANT TAG 
o SMITH FLORAL Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

USING ORIOLE METAL INK AND PEN OR RUBBER 
STAMP. GARDEN SET,INK, PEN, 100 ZINC TAGS AND 
WIRES, $2.00. FLORISTS’ SET,INK, RUBBER STAMP, 
PAD, PEN, 500 ZINC TAGS AND WIRES. $7.00. QUANTITY 
DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. SAMPLE ON REQUEST. 

JAS. CORNER & SONS - DISTRIBUTORS 
438 N. FRONT ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 


In 2 
doys 


No traps, no messy disposal job. Quick, clean, 
easy method used by estates, parks, golf clubs. 
Punch holes in ridges. Fill with NOMOLE, 
chemically-treated mole food. They devour it, 
die. Large 28-ounce can $2.00 express prepaid. 
GUARANTEE: money back if not satisfied. Ground 
Maintenance Manual free on  request—no 
obligations. 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 
55 Wilton Road Westport, Conn. 


Garden Novelties—Dainty Gift 
5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 


Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz 
Sapphire. 























Stained glass 

flowers lure ruby- 

throated e 

gems of flashii 

flight. “J 

add sugar 
and wa 
ter and 
serve.” 






WINTHROP PACKARD 
Washington St., Canton, Mass. 


RARE,UNUSUAL PLANTS 


iKIS CRISIATA, Gold Crest—a dainty little aristo- 
Crat of easiest culture for a difficult spot; lovels 








pale lilac flowers brightly illuminated by rich 
— a atop 4-in. stem; postpaid, 50¢ each, 
or 


Free catalog lists 1000 hardy 
plants; pronounces names 


E.101 SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT. FC 


Send Now: 

for HORSFORD'S 
AUTUMN 
SUPPLEMENT 














featuring 


MADONNA LILIES, REGAL DEL- 
PHINIUM, COLLECTIONS OF PEONIES, 
IRIS, LILIES, ORIENTAL POPPIES, PEREN- 
NIALS—READY NOW FOR YOUR FALL 
PLANTING. 


F. H. HORSFORD 
Box 20 
CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 


Visit our Nurseries when touring Vermont 








Inside the little Greenhouse 
J. G. Esson 


S this is being written primarily to 

those who can afford a very small green- 
house only, September is a month when the 
lukewarm gardener may very easily allow 
his thoughts to turn to costs. Bulbs fort 
Winter flowering means money, he may 
think; and the heating season, which is fast 
approaching, may sometimes give cause for 
concern because of a small financial outlay 
to be faced. Let me remind such as would 
ruminate in this way that one evening’s care 
free bliss usually mounts into higher figures 
than would the whole of the Winter’s green- 
house budget. And this does not at all in- 
clude such pleasure as may be derived from 
simply standing inside one’s greenhouse, in- 
haling the perfume from Freesias and 
Stocks. It may even only be a refreshing 
earthy smell that one enjoys while the rain 
beats down on the glass and the bleak angry 
winds can be seen to toss and twist the 
nearby trees. When such as this is experi- 
enced the wisdom of a moderate outlay will 
surely be appreciated. 

Plants to be started now.—There are a 
few of the popular plants offered in bulb 
catalogs that should be started long before 
September is over. These include Freesia. 
bulbous Iris, Calla and Daffodil, or, if 
you prefer it, Narcissus, which is one and 
the same thing. There are kinds of bulbs 
that may be planted as late as Election Day 
and even later, but those mentioned are sorts 
that are best started in September. They 
should be planted with the crown of the 
bulb or corm just at the surface of the soil. 
A fourth of the soil should be composed of 
some form of humus—leaf mould for prefer- 
ence. In planting, pack the soil moderately 
firm only. A generous supply of drainage 
material is always important. It is not nec- 
essary nor advisable to store the first men- 
tioned three in a dark place after planting. 
What they like is a cool spot where a limited 
amount of water will reach the soil until 
such time as a fair number of roots have de- 
veloped, after which a regular supply of 
water should be given. When the leaves 
have started to stretch the maximum of 
light should be given. When growth is well 
under way, the Calla:lily does better with a 
minimum night temperature of 55, while 
Freesia and Iris prefer a cooler condition. 
The best results with these are found where 
the night temperature drops to 45 during 
Winter. Freesias and Irises of many color 
shades may now be obtained at low prices. 

Daffodils are best planted in containers 
that can be stored away in a cool cellar or 
buried out of doors somewhere. Give the 
soil a thorough soaking immediately after 
planting. The variety King Alfred which 
has a yellow trumpet is the most popular 
one for forcing. Avoid using bicolor Trum- 
pets for this purpose, since, with them dis- 
eases peculiar to the bulb are more likely to 
cause disappointment. Bulb merchants can 
now prepare many kinds of bulbs for fore- 
ing, by precooling them and unless Trumpet 
Daffodil bulbs have been prepared for fore- 
ing. it is better not to subject them to arti- 
ficial heat before the New Year. Short-cup 
varieties such as Firetail, Sir Watkin and 
Croesus give better results when not started 
into forced growth before the middle of 
February. 








MODERN TIMES famine “cate, “oves 
white . . .- 








Our illustrated catalogue showing the latest 
European introductions and the finest novelties 
from all parts of the world, containing over 660 
varieties, free on request. 


DE RUYTER BROS. 
Special Dahlia 
OEGSTGEEST 


Growers 
HOLLAND 


Size of pot or container.—Some beginners 
will wonder how many bulbs should be 
planted in a given size of pot or other con-. 
tainer. For Freesia and Iris a 6-in. pot is a 
desirable size and twelve corms of Freesia or 
six bulbs of Iris are about the right number. 
Calla-lily does better in a rather large pot 
and three in a 9-in. or 10-in. size is enough. 
The Calla will usually give larger flowers if 
planted in a bench. Daffodil bulbs vary in 
size according to variety. They force very 
well when planted closely. 

Chrysanthemums in pots or in benches 
will benefit from feeding twice a week until 
the flowers show color. After the middle of 
September, overhead spraying should cease 
and in the care with all greenhouse plants, 
they should go into the night with dry fol 
iage. This will be a preventative from such 
fungus diseases as mildew. 

Cold or frosty nights begin at different 
dates throughout the country and in some 
northerly districts, houseplants or green 
house plants that have been stood out of 
doors for Summer must now be brought in- 
side. Don’t forget to lift and pot some 
Fuchsias if you should have them. If you 
do so, cuttings can be secured from them 
in early Spring. 


Damping-off in Greenhouse 


Ww a protective seed treatment is 
invaluable insurance against losses 
from decay organisms present in the soil, 
just as soon as the young plants push their 
way above ground they are at once sub- 
ject to attack by damping-off organisms at 
the surface of the soil. Seach for some 
means to check these losses in greenhouse 
flats and in coldframes has been under way 
at the State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y. and a solution to the problem is 
described in the current issue of Farm 
Research, the Station’s quarterly magazine. 
“The object is to stop the spread of the 
fungus through the surface of the soil or 
to prevent it from attacking healthy 
plants,” says Dr. J. G. Horsfall. “What 
we propose to do, is to wet the soil with a 
spray containing a chemical designed to 
kill the fungus, but which will not hurt 
the tender seedlings. Red copper oxide 
applied in suspension as a spray has been 
under test experimentally at the Station 
and in commercial greenhouses and is be- 
lieved to be the answer to this problem. 
Beginning with an application to the bare 
soil as soon as the seeds are sown, it is well 
to repeat the treatment every week or ten 
days until the plants are set out in the 
field,” says Dr. Horsfall. The spray mix- 
ture is prepared at the rate of 1 pound 
of red copper oxide in 50 gallons of water, 
or 1 ounce in 3 gallons where smaller 
quantities are desired. 

Damping-off of young plants in the 
greenhouse and coldframe is most serious 
under damp conditions because the fungus 
cannot live in a dry soil. Also weak plants 
are more susceptible to attack than are 
strong plants, hence the trouble is more 
pronounced in dull cloudy weather than in 
bright weather. 


TELL you, a mother’s pride is nothing 
to the boasting and bragging of a Cactus- 
man whose Cactus has come into flower. 


Karel Capek, “The Gardener’s Year.” 





TRAILING ARBUTUS 
(Epigaea repens) 


Deliciously fragrant pink and white flowers. 
Somewhat shy and elusive but not too difficult to 
grow if you have our compact little plants, each 
dug with a ball of earth and wrapped in burlap. 
Price: 3 for $1.50; 12 for $5.00; 100 for $35.00 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy’’ 


Box 225 Putney, Vermont 
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IRISES 


from 


BULBS 


Dutch @ Spanish @ = English 


Finest Irises for cutting. Wonderful for garden 
decoration. Grown successfully all over the 
country. Very satisfactory where the summers 
are hot and dry. 

Flower in succession following tulips. Dutch: 
yellow, white, and blue, separate or mixed, 50c 
doz.; 3 doz., $1.25; 100 for $3.00. Spanish: same 
colors and prices. English: latest and most 
beautiful of all. Magnificent mixture of laven- 
der, orchid, light and dark blue. 80c doz.; 
100 for $6.00. 


Beautiful Color Illustrated Catalog. Daffo- 
dils, Tulips, Lilies, Dutch Irises, and other 
Bulbs for Fall Planting 


CONLEY'S BLOSSOM FARM 
1759A Franklin Boulevard Eugene, Oregon 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


FOR YOUR YARDS AND GARDENS. Only best of 
old and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower vari- 
eties, and gives valuable planting and growing 
instructions. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
BERLIN - - -« -« « -« - MARYLAND 


Iris from “Top of World” 


Celorful Colerado Collection 


Labeled, $8.00 for all, Prepaid 











Black Wings Pink Satin 
Beuchley’s Giant Pluie D’Or 
Desert Dawn Pres. Pilkington 
Duke of Bedford Rameses 

El Capitan Red Dominion 
Grace Sturtevant Rubeo 

Indian Chief Sacramento 
Jean Cayeux San Diego 

los Angeles San Francisco 


Midgard Selene 

Meldoric Sensation 
Mirasol S. M. Gaudichau 
Nene True Charm 
Omaha Wm. Mohr 
Persia Zarahoon 


J.D.Long, Boulder, Colorado 


BETTER DELPHINIUMS 


Our delphiniums are a combination of the world’s finest 
strains. 7 ft. stalks; 2-4 inch blooms, mostly double; 
every known eolor in mixture. Ha everywhere. Spe- 
cial — 100 large one year, field run, blooming size plants, 
$5. Transplants, $8 per 100; 2 year plants, $12 per 
100; divisions of pedigreed plants, $8 per doz. (Nothing 
better grown). Less quantity at same rates plus 50c. Safe 
arrival to Atlantic points. Seeds 50c per pkt.: 3 pkts. 
for $1. Folder free; with 25 double white seed, 25c. 

DELPHINIUM EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 

Puyallup, Washington. 


ORIENTAL POPPY 


Planted now should bloom next year 


Large field grown roots for August or 
September delivery. Grown from divisions. 
Guaranteed true to name. Planting directions 
with each order. All plants are labeled and 
shipped POSTPAID. Order Now. 
*Mrs. Perry—large, beautiful clear pink, 
EES re ner en nee 35 
*Beauty of Livermore—tal!l dark red, each....85 
*Jeannie Mawson—large geranium pink, 





> 








cB RE SSL Pe IE SES RRR eg a aaa 35 

Fairy—delicate rose pink, small dainty, 
PI sea a area ena Sie aodias© Waa eibic BR Medics @ WSs 35 
*Olympia—DOUBLE salmon, early, each......35 
Joyce—Beautiful ‘“‘Am. Beauty” cerise....... 50 
*Perry’s White—large glistening white........ 50 
Lulu Neeley—large ox-blood red............. 50 
*Wurtembergia—largest of all red............ 50 
Perfection—tall, large shell pink............. 50 
*Orange King—select large orange............35 
y Sadler—tlarge salmon pink.............. 35 

Any three 35c varieties.................. $ .80 

Any three 50c varieties.... ............ 1.20 


One of each (12 varieties).............. 3.95 
* One of each mixed with star * six varieties $1.75 


All labeled and postpaid 
THE HARMON NURSERY 
Box F Prospect, Ohio 


Debunking Flower 


Arrangement 


(Continued from page 427) 


add its foliage to the picture we see. 
Why should we not see our flowers in- 
doors with foliage that adds to their 
beauty ? 

“There should be no straying elements 
in a composition,’ I recently heard a di- 
dactic judge remark; “no parts extending 
far beyond others.” We don’t have to 
agree with that, for a popular lecturer 
told his audience the same week that “a 
very long arching branch on one side of a 
composition may be balanced by sturdy 
eurves low at the other side.” 

A writer in a national magazine a few 
months ago gave a constructive sugges- 
tion: “Use dried plant material as you 
would fresh flowers, for a happy touch 
of diversity in a room, and for only as 
long as fresh flowers would be used. The 
dried material loses its interest after a 
time, and ceases to stimulate.” And an- 
other equally widely read article told us: 
“There are times and places where ar- 
rangements of dried plant material are 
more desirable than those of fresh 
flowers. These permanent arrangements 
(the italics are mine) will endure trying 
conditions of heat and light.” And there 
you are! When the authorities (!) dis- 
agree, we may well come to the decision 
that there really are no authorities. We 
may have mentors who give us their 
best advice and fine examples, yet our 
effort may well be put into sifting all the 
suggestions given about flower arrange 
ment and keeping the few kernels of 
real help that remain. 

There are, I may safely say, no 
rules of flower arrangement. Neither 
are there any rules in painting, or 
etching, or sculpture. There are cer- 
tain qualities we may expect to find in 
a good flower arrangement, the qualities 
we would look for in a fine picture,— 
good proportion and balance, a pleasing 
design, interesting color. Many people 
who have never heard of “focal point,” 
“center of. interest,” “equal ranging,” 
“sandwiching,” “cross eutting” and a lot 
of other phrases that are the lingo of the 
flower arrangement literati, make bean- 
tiful flower arrangements. Too many 
people—flower show judges, writers, lec- 
turers, even students of the new art— 
are making it appear to be something 
difficult, intricate, arbitrary. 

Let us read, listen and see all we ean, 
with open minds, and debunk flower ar- 
rangement of the pedantic, the arbitrary, 
the restricting. 





KALMIOPSIS LEACHIANA 


Dwarf evergreen shrub, dark green foliage and 
heads of pink flowers from May to end July. Very 
— and drought resistant, neutral or slightly acid 
soil. 


Potted. plants, $1.00 each; three for $2.50, prepaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc., 
MAPLEWOOD BOX 21 OREGON 








MARCHOLL= Te, Hane BL 
A ioc gine 


Surprise your friends with the 
latest novelty in gardening 
+ «+. an everblooming lily 
garden. The collection offered 
below will give you just that. 





L. Umbeilatum, (June) . . Large brilliant red. L. Regale, 
(June . . July) . White with pink shadings on back. 
L. Martagon, (June . . July) (Clusters of purple flowers. 
L. Cernum (July) A deep lilac-pink, spotted wine color. 
L. Pardilinum (July) . . Bright orange, spotted with 
dark crimson. L. Henryi, (Aug. . . Sept.) Bright orange- 
yellow, green center. L. Philippinense Formosanum (Aug. 
. . Sept.) . . Long, white trumpet. L. Speciosum, Mel- 
Pomene (Aug. .. Sept.) ... White, rosy, red blotches. 
Large Flowering Bulbs—-All Labeled 
of Each Var. (24 Bulbs) 
' : Postpaid only $5.00 


Regular $7.75 value... . 
12 of Each Var. (96 Bulbs) , 

Regular $31.00 value... . . . Postpaid only $18.00 
“CONSIDER THE LILIES’’—IIlustrated Handbook 
By the late W. FE. Marshall, included free with $18 order. 

Sold separately $2.00 postpaid : 
Order Today . . . we'll ship at proper planting time 
Send for your FREE copy of our Catalog of Fall Bulbs, 
richly illustrated in natural colors 
W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 





154 West 23rd Street New York City, N. Y. 
\ 4 the wonderful new hormone, 
WEA Try OK AK SALVE 

— WSS made especially for amateur 

; YAN gardeners. It otarte eeeee ait 

ZX! S\ the stems of many hous 
<a | YA garden plants, The rooted part 
‘ome. makes a new plant, 


\\ $ 1,00 postpaid in U.S.A., or 
\\ send a 3¢ stamp for booklet. 
t PHOTOY PRODUCTS, Bay Shore ,N.Y. 


“HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW?” 


~ , 
Nicely, thank you, for I rely on the Gardeners 
Chronicle to provide me with practical information 
; 
on all my garden problems.’ 


mys? 





Gardening is the sole interest of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Published monthly, it is official organ 
of the Nat. Assn. of Gardeners and the American 
Rock Garden Soc., a fact which guarantees a 
high editorial standard. 
Trial Subscription—7 months for $1.00 
ARDENERS’ CHRONICLE : 

1270-B Sisth Avenue New York City 


. ” 
Lillium Pardalinum ‘Orange Glow 
(The only fragrant Pardalinum) 


g hority writes most enthusiastically of this 
ag A flowered at Kew —, gee 
Hardy, strong-growing, and , delight — y $1.00 
grant large orange flowers. Strong bulbs 1. 
each, 8 for $2.50. Postpaid. Send for free — 
log describing other Pacific Coast Lilies — 
rare bulbs in which I have specialized since 
1879. Orchids too. 

CARL PURDY, Box 975, Ukiah, California 


MUSCARI ARMENIACUM 


i rm ing 
Outstanding new GRAPE HYACINTH surpass 
in size and beauty the old HEAVENLY BLUE 
variety. Large deep blue flowers borne on stiff 
tems. Fine for cutting. 

; e@ 50 cts per doz. $3.50 per 100 con 
@ See color illustration page 19 in our new Fa 
Bulb Cataleg Free on Request. N c 

I ° 


BURNETT BROS., 


Seed Merchants & Growers—Est. Over 30 Yrs. 
V 92 Chambers St. Dept. G New York City V 


Madonna 


Chaste, waxy oy @ 
white flowers 
of delightful 
fragrance, the 


nbol of vur- 
symbol Ci¢rective in bore MU @acGs 
ders or in front of 
Delphiniums Large 
Bulbs from the North 
of France, 25¢ eaoh; 
12 for $2.50. Post- 
paid. 
Special Dollar Values 
15 Regal Lilies (were 
25c each).......$! 
12 Large Hyacinths, 
all colors mixed $1 
25 Giant Darwin Tu- ¢ 
lips, mixed colors $1 
100 Crocus, mixed $1 
Fall Bulb Book free— 
all the best, at low 
prices, to plant freely 


this fall. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
130 Burpee Building Philadelphia 
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with AUXILIN 


THE MIRACLE ROOT GROWER 


Even difficult cuttings from plants, shrubs, trees root 
easily, quickly when Auxilin treated. (See photo- 
graph of American Holly rooted in 6 weeks.) You get 
more, larger, healthier, sturdier roots. Less disease. 
Faster maturity, earlier flowering, more profuse 
blooming—than from seed. No special skill or equip- 
ment needed. With graduated phial and full directions. 


NOW ON SALEat Montgomery Ward’s, 
A U X | L | i, your local seed and hardware stores, or 
send 50c for 1-6 oz. bottle (will treat up 


to 600 cuttings) sent postpaid. Write to 
Dept. FG-3, PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICAL CORP. Orange, 
New Jersey, or CHEMICALS LIMITED, Montreal, Canada. 


ALPINE ARISTOCRATS 


Dwarf blue campanulas, bright blue penstemons, 
and Heavenly Blue Lithospermum are most 
satisfying highlights in the alpine garden or 
rock wall. I list 37 dwarf campanulas, 17 pen- 
stemons, 24 blue gentians, and the largest stock 
of Heavenly Blue Lithospermum in the U. 


ROCKMARGE ALPINE GARDENS 
Medina, Washington 


Rarest Flowering 


Plume 












Hyacinth, Dierama, Lewisia 
brachycalyx, Sternbergia lutea, Ere- 
murus, Lachenalia, Iris reticulata, 
Golden Ornithogalum, Lycoris squami- 
Winter- 


hardy Begonia . . . with many others 


gera, Anemone  apennina, 


as unique. Interesting catalog, un- 


usual bulbs, Lily seeds, and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 











BOX Z 





EXETER 
Wild Flower Gardens 


Native American 





Ferns, Orcuips, AgQuarIcs, 





Boc Pants, Litres, and Wizp | 


FLOWERS. 





Send Now for Illustrated Catalogue 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS: 


Newmarket Road 
New HaAmpsHIRE | 





EXETER 





























4 
Delightful coral-red, waxy 
blooms in June, on dainty 
1%-ft. plants; / 
graceful, nar- 
row, grass - \ 
like leaves. 
(Known in Siberia 
125 years ago.) Can 
ma also be grown indoors. 
| 4 Bulbs 25c; 20 for $I, 
postpaid. Send today. 
Special Dollar Values 
15 Regal Lilies (were 
25c each)....... $I 
12 Large Hyacinths, 
all colors mixed $1 
25 Giant Darwin Tu- 
lips, rnixed colors $1! 
100 Crocus, mixed $1 
Fall Bulb Book free— 
all the best, at low 
prices to plant freely 
this. fall. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
131 Burpee Building Philadelphia 
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Record of a Growing Garden 
MATTIE A. HARTzOG 


[You can’t make a universal date for 
gardening. These records were made in a 
locality that is South of Washington, 
D. C., but at a higher altitude. The grow- 
ing season is delayed as you go North 
about one week for every 100 miles at sea 
level, and the same for every 500 feet of 
elevation. Readers must, therefore, get a 
“starting date” from their own gardens 
and adapt dates accordingly. The se- 
quences are the same, of course.] 


SEPTEMBER 1—Summer flowers still at 
height of beauty; and abundance of vege- 
tables and fruits. Can really enjoy garden as 
weeds and pests are under control. Con- 
stant cultivation during the growing period 
has weed growth not such a problem, but we 
must not get careless. This is the seeding 
time, and we don’t want young perennial va- 
reties hanging over for next season. Put 
perennial flower borders in good condition 
and apply plant food. 


SEPTEMBER 4—Up early picking faded 
flowers of annuals. Saved some well-ripened 
seed taken from the best plants—will put in 
labeled envelopes in tin boxes. Flowers gone 
to seed make a garden untidy. 


SEPTEMBER 6—Buddleias hanging with 
graceful flowers; Butterfly bush is a good 
name, for butterflies are always hovering 
around. Michaelmas Daisies blooming and 
Snow-on-the-Mountain (Euphorbia) attrac- 
tive among the flowers with its green edged 
with white bracts. This morning took par- 
ticular note of a spider’s web jeweled with 
dew and delicately beautiful—spider’s feet 
rest upon the threads of the web without 
breaking the threads or sticking to them. 
Spiders are gardeners’ real friends, as are 
toads and bees. 


SEPTEMBER 7—(Monday) On this “Labor 
Day” cut Strawflowers as they are about 
half open, removed all the leaves and hung 
head down to dry for winter bouquets. Keep- 
ing the ground stirred, for at this season it 
bakes. Fertilizer raked into lawns and grass 
seed planted where needed. 


_ SEPTEMBER 8—Trying to put every plant 
in its place, eliminating undesirables and 
rubbing out garden mistakes. Garden orna- 
ments should supplement, not dominate, the 
planting of the grounds: the gnome my sis- 
ter gave us to cast his line over our “rustic” 
pool seems to belong, as does. the large green 
china frog another sister donated for the 
other pool. 


SEPTEMBER 13—With friends in the gar- 
den this Sunday afternoon, as the light breeze 
brought odors from flowers—especially Abe- 
lia and Clematis—talked of how to plan for 
color, form and harmony, but do we consider 
perfume. (The first thing we do with a new 
blossom is to smell it!). In many localities 
flowers of sweet scent can be enjoyed 
throughout the year. Sweet herbs as well 
as flowers ought to have a place—then don’t 
we feel like breathing deeply just after a 
shower! _ 


SEPTEMBER 14—Had a good rain last 
night. While sitting on the porch this morn- 





LILY SPECIAL 


Amabile, Formosanum, Hen- 
ryi, Pardalinum, Regale, 
Tenuifolium, Willmottiae 
{ each of 7 kinds 





agg cererences $1.50 val.......... $1.00 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 
YEREX BULB GARDENS, Tigard, Oregon 





ing saw a covey of Partridges run under 
shrubbery; there is a pea-field nearby. (In 
some sections called Quail but they call 
themselves “Bob-whites.” ) 


SEPTEMBER 15—At the garden club meet- 
ing one member told about flowers she saw 
“abroad.” She had many pressed flowers 
and grasses, mounted on cards, to give us. 
Mine were gathered at Interlaken, Switzer- 
land. 


SEPTEMBER 17—Feeding Chrysanthemums 
with liquid manure; will discontinue as soon 
as buds show color and signs of opening 
Black aphis are appearing on the Asters and 
Chrysanthemums, sprayed with nicotine sul 
phate preparation. Where grasshoppers wer 
eating the stems gave the plants a drenching 
of arsenate of lead solution and the hoppers 
disappeared. Planted Tall Bearded Iris— 
California Gold, deep yellow; Sun Tan, 
standards gold with orange beard, falls 
brown; Eappy Days, large clear yellow; and 
Lady Paramount, light yellow—saw Lady 
Paramount in an Iris garden May the sec- 
ond and it was outstanding. 


SEPTEMBER 20—Weather is so pleasant 
that the family decided to ramble in the 
woods this afternoon; there are so many 
lovely things to see in September. Passing 
through the garden we admired the Spider- 
lilies (Guernsey-lily) whose blossom stalks 
come from the ground with no foliage, later 
puts up narrow leaves and sets the buds for 
another year’s flower; and looked over at a 
neighbor’s Antigonon vine covered with beau- 
tiful coral pink flowers. Wild Asters and 
Goldenrod blooming by the wayside, berries 
of Dogwoods getting red and fruits of Poke- 
weed are hanging in dark clusters. Many 
“woodsy” flowers are blooming, among them 
Bouncing Bet (Soapwort) which long ago es- 
caped from gardens and ran wild. Our an- 
cestors ascribed healing virtues to this plant 
whose juices make a soap-like lather in 
water. 


SEPTEMBER 21—Divided and_ replanted 
Painted Daisies (Pyrethrum). Sometimes 
double Pyrethrum seed bloom single the first 
year, have to wait till second year to know. 
Cultivated vegetable garden. Good ruta- 
bagas must grow quickly, stimulated them 
with nitrate of soda. 


SEPTEMBER 23—Divided Peonies leaving 
four to five good eyes, set two to three inches 
below surface—in a place where Peonies have 
not grown—too shallow planting may hurt 
the buds, too deep may fail to produce buds 
or rot the roots; they like rich well-drained 
soil in a sunny location, prefer heavy rather 
than light soil. Peonies do not like to be 
moved so I put them where they can remain 
for years. Gave Roses plant food for we 
want fine Autumn bloom. 


SEPTEMBER 27—As we walked in the gar- 
den, noticed how interesting the Grasses are. 
They are such a natural part of the land 
scape; many are hardy and grow in beaut) 
from year to year. Sunflowers and Mari- 
golds are bright, and Helenium is very ef 
fective in the back of the borders. Its glow 
ing gold and red maroon are expressive of 
the Autumn mood; is a perennial that may 
be propagated by seeds, divisions, or cuttings 
and thrives best in rich moist soil wit 
plenty of sunshine. 

SEPTEMBER 28—Set out some plants from 
the frames: a general rule is to transplant 
Spring-blooming perennials in the Autumn 
and vice versa. 

SEPTEMBER 30-—Tonight we threw bugs ft 
a toad that had come on the porch, and we! 
amused at the way he threw out his stick) 
tongue—toads are helpers in a garden for 
they catch slugs, worms, and other pests. A- 
we listened to insects singing and fiddlin 
we planned garden activities for next mont! 
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Timely Suggestions for 
the Month 


(Continued from page 430) 


Lay in stores of earth, sand, leaf mold, 
peat moss and humus for winter and 
spring potting. To make the peat moss 
easy to handle keep it outdoors in the 
shade but where it will be rained upon 
and thus softened. If you lay in these 
supplies before the autumn rains ar- 
rive the work will be lighter than when 
the soil and the sand are wet. 


Roses may be protected with mounds 
of soil around the bases of their stems. 
One way to make these mounds is to 
hoe up the soil from the bed itself. The 
objection to this is that it lessens the 
layer of soil over the roots. A _ better 
way is to pour dry soil around the stems 
to form eonieal piles about six or eight 
inches high. If this soil is sifted and 
stored under cover in September it will 
be easy to pour from a coal seuttle at 
the approach of winter. 


Peonies are best planted in September 
as soon as the roots can be secured 
from the growers. When planting your 
own dig the clumps carefully with a 
spading fork, first loosening the soil 
all around each; shake off the soil; 
break or cut the clumps apart, making 
‘*strong divisions’’ and ‘‘root  cut- 
tings;’’ plant the former in the border 
direct, the latter in a nursery row for a 
year or two before setting in perman- 
ent quarters. 





M. G. Karns, (N. Y.) 


Let Light Shine 


(Continued from page 419) 


jectors can be submerged in the basins 
of large fountains or concealed under 
overhanging rocks in the larger ponds. 
For small pools, a special compact water- 
tight unit is available, the artificial lily- 
pad aptly conceals a lamp and creates a 
splash of light most attractive at night. 
Fountains and ecaseades ean be lighted 
more effectively by lamps directly under 
the spray, rather than by floodlights 
from a short distance away. 

A large assortment of equipment es- 
pecially for garden lighting is available. 
All is weatherproof and much is proof for 
use under the water. Flood and spot 
lights are available for all possible con- 
centrations and diffusions of beams, and 
may be had with colored lens. Lamp 
eord of rubber, waterproof outlet boxes, 
and rubber lamp sockets for underwater 
burning are easily available. “Parkway” 
cable ean be buried in the ground without 
conduit. It may be ploughed in, using 
a breaking plough, below spading depth. 








FRESH SEED of the 


PACIFIC DELPHINIUMS 


available now 
Write for catalog, to 


VETTERLE AND REINELT 
HYCRISCEINS GARDENS 





CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 


















































-4ULIP 
» BULBS 
/ 40.442 


GREATEST BULB BARGAIN WE EVER OFFERED! 


A real value! Priced elsewhere at $2.00 and more. 
On this offer, which cannot be repeated, we give you 
40 best-quality, large blooming-size bulbs, with sctis- 
faction GUARANTEED, for only $1.00. It includes Giant 
Darwin, Breeder and Cottage varieties, giving all colors: 
Red, purple, yellow, pink, white and vari-toned. Only 
by a very fortunate circumstance are we able to make 
this amazing offer! 


EASY TO ORDER—BUT SUPPLY LIMITED! 


All you have to do is pin a dollar bill to this ad, write 
your name and address on the ma mail to us and 
we will send you the bulbs. Safe de ivery is guaranteed. 
Note: The supply available on this offer is strictly limited. 
To avoid disappointment, order AT ONCE. This offer can- 
mot be repeated, so act TODAY and get this amazing 
money-saving value! (Add 10c to partly pay postage west 
of Kansas.) 


R. M. KELLOGG CO. three niveRs, Mich. 














SURPRISE 


QUALITY COLLECTION 
3 ptowes $1.95 
Both for $3.75 


1300 Varieties Catalog Free 


F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 


New Seeds and Plants 


A wide selection of rare items including 
named double Pyrethrum, unusual Lilies, 
choice Alpines, and the season's finest 
novelties. 

RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville Ohio 























GROW PANSIES for Profit and Pleasure 


but be sure to use 


OREGON GIANT PANSY SEED 


if you want BETTER 
PANSIES than your 
neighbors and com- 
petitors. 


Sow the seed NOW. If it 
will be too late in your 
climate to transplant the 
seedlings this fall, winter 
them over in cold frames. 
They may be set 2 in. 
apart in the row with the 
rows 8 inches apart. In 
the spring transplant 
every other one, leaving 
the rest undisturbed for 
your earliest blooms. 
Those transplanted will 
be at their best some- 
what later. The seedlings 
can be better protected 
in cold frames than in 
the open though they will 
stand zero weather or 
even colder if protected 
by snow or straw. 


1 pkt., 600 Seeds, Mixed 
$1.00 


Trial pkt., 175 Seeds, 
35¢ 


SPECIAL OFFER: 
3 Packets, (600 Seeds each) 
$2.00 


(Cultural Directions and Suggestions for Marketing Pansy Plants on Request) 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS Box 66, Canby, Oregon 
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Classified Advertising Section 








Rate i5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 

order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 





Daffodils 


DAF FODILS—A connoisseur’s collection of unusual Euro- 
pean varieties, at moderate cost. Also standard sorts, 
State Inspection. Old fashioned, single blue Hyacinths. 
Miss Mary McD. Beirne, Rhodeen, Ashland, Va. 








Baby Evergreens 





FIVE, 
Transplanted bushy trees. 
wonderful value. Catalogue free. 
Geneva, Ohio. 


five year Colorado Blue Spruce, $1.00 penne. 
Plant this fall. Trees 
RANSOM NURSERY, 








Blueberries 





NO GARDEN complete without them. The most val- 
uable new fruit in a century. Beautiful and _ bountiful. 

















For fall planting. Booklet. HOUSTON ORCHARDS, 
Box K, Hanover, Mass. 

Bulbs 
BULBS FROM HOLLAND. Catalogue of MHyacinths, 
Tulips, Crocus, Scillas, etc., free on demand. All bulbs 


eleared and duty paid. Apply to’ J. 


Heemskerk, C/O 
P. van Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland. 





SEND FOR our free Catalogue on Tulips, Daffodils, and 
Grape Iiyacinths. All bulbs guaranteed true to name, 
CANBY FLOWER GARDENS, Canby, Oregon, Box 156. 





SPECIALS: 40 Large Darwin Tulips $1.00. Or choice of 
4@ Colored Freesias, 40 Spanish Iris, 35 fine assorted 
German Iris, 100 Ranunculus, 100 Anemones, or 6 red 
Bpider Lilles ‘Lycorus radiata), $1.00. Three items $2.75. 
All seven items, $6.00. Post paid. CECIL HOUDYSHEL, 
Dept. F., Verne, California. 





ACCLIMATED TULIP BULBS. 100 mixed Darwin, Cot- 
tage and Lreeder, large $3.25, seconds $2.00. 10 each 10 
varieties, labeled, assorted colors, —_— seconds $2.25 
Prepaid. Bloom guaranteed. THE VAN GARDENS, 
Kingston, New Jersey. 





WORLD'S FINEST BULB CATALOG—Free, 32 page, full 
color catalog featuring the most desirable Tulip, Nar- 
Cissus, Ilyacinth and other Bulbs. Write now. VAN 
BOURGONDIEN BROS., Dept. 22, Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 





FOUR ENGLISH IRIS, Camassias, Anemones, Grape 
Hyacinths, Scillas, Daffodils, Tulips, Trilliums, Brodaes, 
Mariposa Lilies, Regal Lilies or Tenuifolium Lilies, 25c. 
12 packets Lily seed 25¢c. Joe Smith, 1722 Madrona, 
Seattle, Wash. 








plant from 
Henry A. Dreer, 


SPRING STAR FLOWER — Lovely new 
Argentine, 20 bulbs $1.00, postpaid. 


396 Dreer Bldg., Phila., Pa. 





25 DAFFODIL BULBS, 5 each of 5 good varieties, $1.00 
postpaid. 35 Darwin Tulip Bulbs, a grand mixture of 
20 varieties $1.00. postpaid. KIMBALL GARDENS, 3236 
8S. KE. 82nd Ave., Portland, Oregon 








TOP SIZE BULBS, $2.00 values, prepaid: 75 Crocus, 
‘golden ar $1.60. 380 choice Tulips, all different, 


named, $1.00. With catalog. TULIP GRANGE, Bow, 
Washington. 








beautiful. Plant now. 25 
Catalog free. Henry A. 
| Phila., Pa 


MISSION BELLS—quaint, 
bulbs, only $1.00 postpaid. 
Dreer, 389 Dreer Bldg.. 


‘atin 





CACTUS—10 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, 
$1.00 prepaid. 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
Horn, Tezas, 





CACTUS, ” Burculent Winter “Garden, 
$1.00. 50—$2.50, 75 (rare) $5.00. 
CACTUS, Cise o, Texas. 


1, hardy. 25 kinds 
Yard cacti, 8c pound. 





Curios 


INDIAN RELICS, Beadwork, Coins, Curios, Books, Min- 
erals, 5 Arrowheads 25c. 25 different named Minerals, 
fine, $1.00. Catalogue 5c. INDIAN MUSEUM, North- 
branch, Kansas. 


DAFFODILS, large flowering Bulbs. Special September 
only—per bushel, express prepaid, King Alfred $17.50; 
Golden Spur, $16.50; Victoria, $12.50. VITO CONENNA 
BULB FARM, Snohomish, Wash. 





PRINCEPS, golden yellow trumpet Daffodil, early, $5.00 
per thousand, delivered free. Evangeline, fragrant, white 
perianth fluted citron yellow Chalice cup, mid-season, 
$2.50. Pheasant Eye, very fragrant, perianth pure white 
and reflexing, cup margined deep orange red, late, $4.00. 
All field-run bulbs, as dug. Obtain permit of entry from 
Secretary, Bureau of Entomology, Washington. CANADIAN 
a BULB GARDENS, Duncan, Vancouver Island, 
‘anada. 








Delphiniums 





1937.—Personally selected seeds from world famous massive 
flowering strains. Large package $1.00, Half—50c. JOHN 
J. JOUNSON, 1966 Linden Ave., Racine, Wisconsin. 





1937 SEED from Blackmore and langdon’s named _var- 
ieties only. Lady Eleanor, Lady Holt, Blue Gown, Violet 
Robinson, Mrs. Foster Cunliffe, ete. Separate, $1.00 per 
package, mixed, 75c. M. HIBBERSON, 853 Byng St., 
Vietoria, B. C., Canada. 





DELPHINIUMS—Pot-grown, 
more & Langdon Hybrids. 

stands in a class by itself, 
$2.00. Prepaid. 
only $1.09, 


no planting losses. Black- 
This strain, without a doubt, 
12 plants $1.00, 27 plants 
500 choice, selected seeds ($2.00 value), 
BREECE'S GARDENS, Delaware, Ohio. 


Gladiolus 


WRITE FOR FREE literature on Glad thrip control in 
storage and during the growing season. 8 oz. Home Gar- 
den Size $1.00 postpaid. THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 
8121 Yale St., East Williston, N. Y. 














TRIAL GARDEN REPORT. Testing all the late var- 
ieties. Ask for report. We will print to cover all re- 
quests. E. A. Lins, Service Officer, Spring Green, Wis. 








Ground Covers 


PACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS—Strong, vigorous plants, 
$7.50 per 100, $70.00 per 1000, postpaid. You can de- 
pend on these plants to thrive in shade under trees where 
grass fails to grow. Sample free for the asking. Send 
for free catalog. B. F. BARR NURSERIES, 116 Barr 
Bidg., Lancaster, Pa. 














Iris 
IRISES, : 25 choice 
paid for $1.00. 
Decatur, Ill. 





labeled, all different, pre- 
JOHN N. BOMMERSBACH, 


” varieties, 
List ready. 





I1RIS—25 all different for a full season of bloom, cor- 
rectly labeled, $1.00, collect. Write for price list. A VIL- 
LAGE GARDEN, Warrensburg, I. 





SIX BEAUTIFUL Japanese Iris, outstanding value, heavy 
plants, $1.00 prepaid. R. H. JONES, Peru, Indiana. 
1RIS—30 varieties, all different, labeled, postpaid $1.00. 
65 varieties for $2.00. 100 varieties for $3.00. CRESS 
GARDENS, Marion, Indiana. 








SIBERIANS—one each Perry’s Blue, Emperor and Caesar, 
$1,00 prepaid ($1.45 value). R. H. JONES, Peru, Indiana. 











IRIS COLLECTION postpaid $100. Regular $2.00 value. 
One rhizome each of: Wm. Mohr, Amerind, Indian Chief, 
Gilead, Candlelight, Frieda Mohr, and Grace Sturtevant. 
Seven strong roots, all labeled. ROCKMONT NURSE.i) 
Box 266, Boulder, Colorado, 














Lawn Seeds 


“PURE KENTUCKY” Blue Grass Lawn Seed is much 
better and cheaper this year than ever. You will be wise 
to order a good supply of this high quality bright seed 
now and sow as needed. Instructions furnished. We are 
proud of this crop. 10 Ibs. $2.00, 50 Ibs, $8.00, 100 Ibs. 
“~-." WALNUT LAWN FARM, Military Road, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 








DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES! and 





don’t destroy other garden wastes. 


They are Invaluable as Fertilizers. 


MIX THEM WITH ADCO and change them 

















1.—vig a pit 2-ft. -) a 
deep, banking the a 





into rich organic manure. The work can be 
done on top of the ground 














dug-out soil around 
it. 2.—Spread a 
inch layer of rub- 
bish. 


All these wastes are rich in plant food if 
treated by the famous ADCO method. 
Why not start today? Get ADCO from 
your seedseman or direct from us. 


ADCO WORKS, Carlisle, 











Ask us for your copy 
of “Artificial Manure and How to Make It’”—FREE., 


Pa. 











. or in a pit as illustrated. It 
omnes is easy— 
any body 
a can do it. 
" 
“i ANS Sah lh? Every dol- 
an aly! ‘iy sv lar’s worth 
jie: i. ADCO 
3.—Wet the layer |~ 4 ne 
vant aR | Sa Arty 
oughly. 
4.—Sprinkie ADCO on _ fertilizer. 
the layer. Repeat 2, 3 
and 4 until all rubbish 
is used. 


“‘Makers also of the new ADCO WEED 
KILLER for LAWNS which eradicates 
weeds while stimulating the grass. 25-lbs. 
(2500 square feet) F.O.B., $3.75.” 


Lilies 


DREER’S MADONNA LILY—beautiful, 
white. Large bulbs, 30c; 12 for $3.00. 
DREER, 388 Dreer Bldg., Phila., Pa. 





fragrant snow- 
HENRY A. 








Mushrooms 





MUSHROOMS: Winter pastime for flower growers. Grow 
mushrooms in trays in cellar. Interesting, instructive, un- 
usual. Something to show your friends. Sufficient spawn 
to plant 25 square feet and complete instructions sent pre- 
paid for $1.50. HOME GROWERS SERVICE, Dept. A, 
Box 62, West Chester, Pa. 


Odd Plants 


VARIEGATED PEDILANTHUS. Striking green and 
white, pink tinged leaves. Odd, always beautiful, easily 
grown, house plant. Bright red flowers, 60c each, 2 
plants $1.00, postpaid. Free catalogue. SHAFFER 
NURSERIES, B 500, Clearwater, Florida 

















Oriental Poppies 





COLORFULLY ILLUSTRATED booklet free; describes and 
prices best improved varieties, Plant during summer 
months. Write Weed’s National Iris Gardens, Box 123F, 
Seaverton, Oregon. 








Peonies 





Also Iris, Crown Lilies, 
Smith, 


PEONIES, many good ones, 25c. ) 
Tulips, Muscari. Economy price list free. C. H. 
Faribault, Minn. 





TREE PEONIES: 48 finest named Japanese and European 
varieties, large blooming size shrubs, Herbaceous Peontes 

150 best varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa. 





AUTEN PEONIES—hizghest quality repeatedly proven. Out 
standing for color, Doubles, singles, Japs, hybrids. Healthy 
roots, moderate prices. Edward Auten, Jr., Box W, 
Princeville, Tl. 


PEONIES, IRIS, POPPIES, HEMEROCALLIS, 1000 var- 
ieties World’s Best at one-half regular price. Must move 
from leased ground or plow under. Extras free. Send 
your want list on postcard for special prices, and our 
lists. Our last year’s ads stil OK. DR. THIMLAR 
GARDEN, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 











Perennials 





Mother’s Day 
R. H. JONES 


DORONICUMS—four inch yellow blooms, 
here, four heavy plants, $1.00 prepaid. 
Peru, Indiana. 








Phlox 


25 TWO YEAR OLD clumps Phlox, each different; 25 
Perennials or Rock Plants, each different, $1.00. $3.00 
orders ecw _SJU ST AME RE NOOK, Ellenville, ee 











Plants 


JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS. Strong. 
Rare, exquisite orchid corsage blossoms. 
Growing instructions. $1.00 each. Lelian Benner, 
Bdwy., Anahelm, Cal. 





Bloom freely 
Easily grown. 
138 W 





Pri ze Ss Mahewn 








PRIZE STICKERS for " Flower Shows. Write for samples 
and prices to The Horner Press, 3341 Lancaster Ave., 
P hilade Iphia, Pa. 


Seeds 


10 PACKETS PERENNIAL Wieser See is, postpaid 25c 
Each different. Plant now and grow your own hardy 
plants. Ida C ure, 1327 Main St., Atchison, Kansas. 














" Soil-less Gardening | 








GROW BUMPER CROPS of soeneine and flowers in 
small space without soil. Booklet 25c. Chemicals with 
directions, $2.00 SHURGRO FE RTILIZER CO., 821-A 
Locust, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Special Offers 
SIG-ITE keeps cut flowers fresh. Increases perfume 
Matures latent bulbs. Package 25c. SIG-ITE, P. O 
Box 294, ,_ Fennenenene ‘Pa. 





~ Tulips 

TULIP BULBS, planting size only. Healthy stock, out 
standing varieties. Opportunity for commercial growers 
Write for prices. _ Lou IS SUTTMAN, Miamisburs, Ohio 


Wild ial 


UNUSUAL Wildflower catalog, oe. Deduct 10c first 
order. Accepting orders for fall and spring delivery 
HENDERSON’S 30TANICAL GARDENS, Greensburg 
Indiana. 
































BLUE CAMAS LILY 


Great blossom-stars in tall informal spikes 
for many spring weeks. It is Camassia 
quamash, delightfully different, but easy 
as Tulip, and hardy. 10 for 40c; 32 for 


$1.00. 
Unique Bulb Catalog 


REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. Z, Merchantville, N. J. 
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Out of the Ordinary 


(Continued from page 448) 
The Gas Plant 


O our great loss modern gardens see 
little of that old time favorite, the 
Gas Plant. I know of few, if any, 
equally valuable flowering subjects that 
ean come through the trials and tribula- 
tions it can and smile as it does all dur- 
ing June and into July. It seems to be 
practically indestructible, standing ex- 
treme heat and cold as well as severe 
droughts. And just as sure as June 
comes it will give freely of its large, 
showy rose-pink or white flowers, as the 
ease may be, on plants about two feet 
high. If you would have them in quan- 
tity, grow them from seeds, which should 
be planted this Fall in an outdoor frame, 
so frost action will prepare them for 
quick germination next Spring. Seeds 
were noted in the following catalogues: 
Burnett-Seedsmen, Ine., 23-25 Warren 
St., New York City; Henry A. Dreer, 
162 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia; Stumpp 
& Walter Co., Dept. F., 132-138 Chureh 
t., New York City; Thompson & Mor- 
gan, Ipswich, England; Vaughan’s Seed 
Store, 601 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago; 
Ralph E. Huntington Nursery, Paines- 
ville, Ohio; George W. Park Seed Co., 
Greenwood, S. C. 


Heliopsis Scabra Vitellina 


PEAKING of good cut flowers re- 
minds me the new form of the False 
Sunflower, Heliopsis seabra vittellina is 
a splendid new, cutting item. I think 


that gardeners who have grown and 
liked variety zinnaeflora will like our 
present plant even better, its perfectly 
double, golden yellow flowers on three- 
foot stems being the best of its class to 
date. These False Sunflowers are most 
accommodating plants, doing well in any 
ordinary soil in full sun and blossom 
throughout most of the Summer. I had 
the one in question from Thompson & 
Morgan, Ipswich, England, and note that 
they are listing it again this year. 


The Cape Cowslip 


1* you have yet to make the acquaint- 

ance of the Cape Cowslips (Lach- 
enalia) you have something very pleas- 
ant to look forward to. And it is much 
easier to make friends with them now 
that Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, list 
bulbs of one kind than it was when we 
had to grow them from imported seeds. 
Handle them like most tender bulbs, 
planting about five in a 5-inch pot in 
ordinary bulb potting soil. Set them 
away in a cold frame or other protected 
place where heavy frosts will not reach 
them and bring into moderate heat from 
November onward. Do not try to force 
growth in a hot room (fifty degrees at 
night with a rise of ten degrees in the 
day time is high enough and even cooler 
at first is better) or poor flowers on poor 
stems or often total blindness will result. 
The kind Wayside Gardens are listing, 
L. pendula superba, is a beautiful thing, 
with racemes of pendulous bells of or- 
ange-red with purplish tips on ten-inch 


—— C. W. Woop, (Mich.). 








RARE 
ENGLISH FLOWER 


1937 Illustrated Catalog 
SEEDS The most comprehensive 
ountthed. 22 in colour, 4,878 
different kinds of flower 
seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of 
DELPHINIUMS, LILIUMS and 
LUPINES, also a large selec- 
tion of HERBACEOUS, ROSE 
PLANTS and SHRUB SEEDS 
Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH * ENGLAND 


ANTS 


Kill them quickly in house or garden with 
G&O Fool Proof Ant Traps. Send 25¢ for 
two sample traps. Safe for humans and pets. 


GOULARD & OLENA, inc. 


ISOLIBERTY OT. MEW YORK.MY. 


























MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


or BLUE-BELLS 


Plant this fall for early spring bloom. Will grow 
in sun or shade. Very pretty grouped with tulips 
or among shrubbery. Good blooming size roots. 


10 for $1.00 postpaid 
Send for Fall list of Wild Flowers 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Hlinois 


Bape m «© «6 s $4.15 
15 Named Vactosinn 


Among them, Dauntless, the reddest one. 
Also—a pink Oriental Poppy. 


Catalogue upon request 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
Dept. F. WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 


























Se 
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GIANT DARWIN 





FINEST QUALITY | 
Cream of the Crop 


Large top size bulbs .. 
5 inches around. 


Grown in the cool, moist climate 
_ ~~ of Puget Sound where the finest 
2 si bulbs are produced. 

a Direct from the Grower to you. 
4 Special hand made mix- 
ture of many beautiful | mixed 


colors — or your choice of | 
1 color, red, yellow, pink. | 


100 bulbs, $3.50 


6 bulbs, 25c 





USE COUPON BELOW 
World’s Most Beautiful 





. average 


N 
enw 


Regal Lilies 


—Ww 


ing time. 





| ALL-SEASON 
BULB COLLECTION 


| | The following bulbs are all 
| | Top Size (Exhibition Size) 
| the largest size on the mar- 
| | ket. Each variety will be la- 
| beled and packed separately. 
| 

| 


© Cate Tulips in 10 varie- = 
ee x 
25 April Flowering Tulips, . geous new FULL-COLOR book 
Perr \. 
15 Bedding Hyacinths, 5 colors 1.30 
Garden Daffodils, mixed. 
Madonna Lilies ....... 


| 36 Rock Garden Bulbs in 
EE Biss pueasave 
| 50 Giant-Flowering Crocus, 


Japanese tris in 3 varieties is 
Peony Officinalis ...... 


Total cost at regular prices 
Offered in This Collection at 


BULB CATALOG 


If you take pride in your garden, 
you probably already have quite a 
collection of Bulb Catalogs in your 
home. But if you want the most 
beautiful and unusual catalog of 
this kind ever published—a gor- 


featuring Rare Bargains in Prize- 


1.25 Winning Varieties by the largest 
sees 3 concern in Holland growing Dutch 
ae Bulbs and marketing them direct 


to the American public, MAIL 
ao oe COUPON BELOW. Also note 


“* SPECIAL OFFER in Box at left 


$12.12 —a wonderful example of our 


UNUSUAL VALUES, delivered 


Commissions. Write for particulars. 





; 810.00 to you for only $10.00. 
be 50 bulbs, 1.70 POST aeeret tone | to Your Ba nl ‘ 
+, ulb i emittance Accompanies Order = 
ke 25 b wd 1.00 PAID Send your order today. We'll Agents wanted, east of Mississipp!, 
he 12 bulbs, 45c make shipment at proper plant- part or full time work. Liberal 











Note: Bulbs one size smaller than 
above, averaging 4/2 1n. around, 


50 Bulbs for $1.00, Postpaid 


‘Van Bourgondien Bros. 















Write for complete bulb catalog 
illustrated in color. 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


RFD 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASH 


“LOWER GROWER, SEPTEMBER, 1937 


from 





— << direct to 


; GROWER 


“CONSUMER: 


AE LP ATPL IG COE EEK ESE aE 
Van Bourconpvien Bros., Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 
Dept. 229. 

Mail me vour New 1937 Bulb Catalog at 

once, FREE. 

Name 

Street , salerek 

a ee ; , oo ete. ee 


Cee eseasaeeeaaceeeear, 
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PEAT MOSS 


It's GablemProtected 


Now is the time to build new lawns, but 
remember—a properly conditioned soil is the 
basis of every beautiful lawn. Before you do 
any seeding, first dig in plenty of moistened 
GPM Peat Moss. It promotes a healthy, deep 
rooted turf that stays fresh and green even 
through summer’s heat. Insist on GPM and 
get the world’s finest horticultural peat moss. 
Write for Free literature on Building and 
Renovating Lawns. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


165-W. John Street New York, N. Y. 


1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


i A LL TE I IS 
DELPHINIUM HYBRID 


“Dreams of Beauty” 

One of the finest ever introduced, best suited to 
our American climate. Large flowers, closely 
set on tall spikes, in many shades of the lightest 
blue to the deepest gentian blue; some orchid 
shades; many doubles. Mildew and heat 
resistant. Plant this fall for fine bloom next 
Spring. 

Large field-grown plants. 6 for $1.00 postpaid 

Send for catalog of perennial and rock plants. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


Growers of Fine Gladioli 








WICHERT ILLINOIS 

















Finest Quality 
BULBS 


TULIPS, HYACINTHS, 
CROCUS, LILIES 


and many other miscellaneous bulbs 
from one of Holland’s oldest Flower 
Bulb Specialists. 

MODERATE PRICES 


Delivery Free to your 
nearest Railroad Station 


CATALOGUE 
FREE UPON REQUEST 


P. deJAGER & SONS 


327 West 36th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Nurseries at HEILOO, HOLLAND 

















Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Clivia or Imantophyllum 


LIVIAS, which belong to the Amaryl- 

lis family, make excellent house 
plants for Spring and early Summer 
blooming, though they have never been 
widely popular, owing, I suppose, to the 
cost of the bulbs. It is gratifying, then, 
to see that Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F., 
LaVerne, California, has removed the 
barrier of price and is offering both 
bulbs and seeds at moderate figures. 
Clivias are easily grown and are more 
certain than the Amaryllis to bloom, but 
this and much more, including cultural 
directions, will be sent by Mr. Houdyshel 
with your purchase. 


Garden Wastes into Fertilizer 


| T is unnecessary to take space to re- 
peat the story of how necessary or- 
ganic manures are in the making and 
maintaining of a good garden. Every 
gardener knows that fundamental fact 
as well as he knows how hard it is to 
get that kind of fertilizer. But not all 
seem to realize that much material in 
their gardens which could be easily 
turned into that almost priceless article 
is going to waste. You will get much val- 
uable information along that line by 
asking Adeo Works, Carlisle, Pa., for 
their booklet entitled “Artificial Manure 
and How to Make it.” As Autumn is 
the time of year when most vegetable 
waste accumulates, no time should be 
lost in obtaining this information and 
putting it to work. 


Campanula Stansfieldi 


ERHAPS no single genus of plants 

offers the rock gardener as much 
good material as does Campanula. Yet, 
some of the best of these are quite un- 
known outside the gardens of specialists. 
Stansfield’s Bellflower is one of the latter. 
It has about everything to recommend 
it, including not only beauty of plant 
and flower but ease of culture as well. 
The plant makes a compact bushy growth 
to a height of four inches, with wide 
open, rather shallow bells of soft violet. 
According to experience in my gar- 
den, it is best where it is shielded from 
the sun during the middle of the day, a 
North wall or the protection of a large 





PERENNIAL SEEDLINGS 


For years we have furnished florists and 
nurserymen with perennial seedlings; last year 
we sold them at retail for the first time. The 
success of this proves that the ordinary gardener 
wants to Buy More with His Garden Dollar. To 
get you to try these, we offer twelve each of 
Aquilegia, Crimson Star, new long spurred bril- 
liant dark crimson and the Aquilegia, Jaet- 
schauli, yellow with long red spurs, both of these 
postpaid for $1.00. In case you do not want 
these, you May substitute any 12 of the new 
Carnation Grenadin in either red, pink, white or 
yellow. Send for our descriptive list showing 
one hundred six varieties of perennial seedlings 
which you can purchase by the dozen, at one- 
sixth the cost of field grown transplanted plants. 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


“Old Homestead Brand”  Plainwell, Michigan 


rock making an ideal situation. It will 
be found in the following plant lists: 
William Borsch & Son, Ine., Box 21, 
Maplewood, Oregon; Lamb’s Nursery 
Co., E. 101 Sharp Ave., Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 


Winter-flowering Witch-hazel 


INTER will hold less unpleasantness 

for you and the time between the 
going of the last outdoor flower of Fal! 
and the coming of Spring will be much 
shorter if you have a Winter-flowering 
Witech-hazel (Hamamelis mollis) to chee: 
you along the way at the coming of the 
first pleasant days in February or March. 
It is remarkable what the large golden- 
yellow flowers of this shrub will do for 
one just at the time when Winter seems 
interminable and one’s spirits are at the 
lowest ebb. That is not the only time 
the plant is cheerful, either, for it takes 
on glorious shades of yellow and orange 
during Autumn. It is not plentiful in 
nurseries, sO we can count ourselves 
fortunate that A. M. Leonard & Son, 
Piqua, Ohio, can fill our wants. 


Lilies from Seed 
M8 pleasure and many happy sur- 


prises are to be had in growing 
Lilies from seed. Ineidentally, many 
kinds are best planted in Autumn. These 
facts prompt me to remind you that Joe 
Smith, 1722 Madrona, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, is offering seeds of a splendid lot of 
hardy species for your consideration. 


Ligustrum Lucidum 


OUTHERN gardeners will be glad, 

I am sure, to know that Le-Mac 
Nurseries, Hampton, Va., are offering 
Ligustrum lucidum, one of the most 
beautiful of the evergreen Privets. It 
is of no value to us of the North, being 
too tender for our climate but, where it 
is hardy, there are few lovelier hedge 
plants. Grown as a specimen, it mav 
get as high as eighteen or twenty feet, 
when it is a lovely thing in its quite 
large, glossy, green leaves and panicles 
of fragrant, white flowers in July and 
August, which are followed by conspicu- 
ous black fruits in Autumn and Winter. 














(Continued on page 447) 
For several years the rec- 
ognized leader among fine 
iris catalogs has been the 
one from our gardens. The 


1937 issue is now ready. 


COOLEY’S GARDENS, Silverton, Oreg. 











TULIPS: Mixed Late, Clara Butt, small bloom- 
ing size, $1.00 per 100. Mixed Darwin, Fulgens 
W. T. Ware, Farncombe Sanders, 70c per 25 of 
a kind. NARCISSI. Mixture, $3.60, $2.00, $1.00 
per 100, according to size. Buttercup, Golden 
Scepter, Goldfinch, Torch, Sassenheim, Giant 
Trumpet, $1.50 per 25 of a variety. PEONIES: 
5, all different, $1.25. All postpaid. Many fin¢ 
varieties to name. Send for catalogue. 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 
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DUTCH BULBS 


TASSEN again offers to Flower Grower readers an oppor- 

tunity to purchase collections of selected bulbs of finest 
quality in very choicest varieties and colors. These collections 
are very popular and the prices, as always, are low. All 
collections (except Daffodils and Iris) are hand selected and 
perfectly packed in Hillegom, Holland, and delivered to you 
in the original packages. 


No. 3 100 Large flowering CROCUS in 5 sepa- 


Re rye een ee $1.80 
No. 17 50 Dutch BEDDING HYACINTHS in 10 
Re ME, oon san dennedasoe 3.60 
No. 20 100 DARWIN TULIPS in 5 named popu- 
a ee are 3.90 
No. 22 100 DARWIN TULIPS in 10 separate 
GED Sci ccvamnGcs coed anlbacemedears 3.50 
No. 23 30 COTTAGE TULIPS in 10 choice 
I ee escrg a ae tia Gioia iteaas wierd . 1.50 
No. 24 25 LILY FLOWERED TULIPS in 5 choice 
C5 sche ae aa wa os aoe e es 1.20 
No. 25 30 BREEDER TULIPS in 10 choice 
oS. oe ere Eas a (ehisia atk Manica 1.65 


No. 26 25 PARROT TULIPS in 5 choice varieties 1.20 
No. 27 30 TRIUMPH and MENDEL TULIPS in 


| ere 1.65 
No. 30 50 SINGLE EARLY TULIPS in 5 sepa- 

Se Rc kas once eau 1.90 
No. 33 50 DOUBLE EARLY TULIPS in 5 sepa- 

SUNG tic oa cat ak oem sso a aes 2.00 
No. 34 50 DUTCH IRIS in 5 named varieties.. 1.15 
No. 37 50 DAFFODILS in 5 separate types.... 1.90 
No. 38 100 DAFFODILS in 4 naturalizing vari- 

MR oa cs Lakh auaeae seek seneeu ea 2.95 


No. 45 “Medium Sized Garden” 250 bulbs.. 6.50 


(Order by Number—Further collections are listed in 
FREE Fall Catalog, Sent upon request) 


RAINBOW MIXTURES EARLY SPRING 
of DUTCH TULIPS FLOWERING BULBS 
Darwin ........100 for $3.10 Crocus Large 
Cottage ... 100 for 3.30 PRs ie - a“ 
rape Hyacinths 100 for 1.70 
Breeder --+++- 400 for 3.90 Scilla Siberica..100 for 1.90 
Triumph & Mendel Scilla Companulata 
100 for 3.50 100 for 1.70 
Single Early ....100 for 3.10 Snowdrops .....100 for 2.10 
Double Early ...100 for 3.50 Chionodoxa ....100 for 1.70 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
Box 15 ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
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PRIZE WINNINGS 
Coc... 


Large vigorous roots, grown in ideal soil 
and climate. Beautiful Peonies in all the 
world’s best varieties, such as Mrs. J. V. 
Edlund. Hansina Brand, Blanche King, Mrs. 
A. M. Brand, Mrs. Bryce Fontaine, Walter 
Lindgren, Oliver Brand, Martha Bulloch. 
LeCygne and many other choice peonies in 
the Famous Brand Divisions. Brand Peonies 
consistently win first awards at all famous 
peony shows. 


BRAND'S “OWN ROOT” 
FRENCH LILACS 


World’s largest stock of these gorgeous “Own Root 
French Lilacs.” Such wonderful varieties as Buffon, 
Decaisne, Edith Cavell, Henri Martin, Hippolyte 
Maringer, Katherine Havemeyer, Leon Gambetta; 
Miss Ellen Willmott, Olivier De Serres, 
Pres. Poincaire, Reaumur, Victor Lemoine, 
and many others. Write for FREE 
NEW FALL CATALOG. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, , Inc. 


225, San S224 134 | E: Division St., Faribault, Minn, SRS 
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Select Add to your garden that touch of 
extra beauty that comes from 


D REE f planting extra-fine, vigorous, top- 
size bulbs. Dreer’s are the choice 


lit of thousands of successful garden- 
Quality ers. Make your selection now 


| B [ from these 
| U BS SPECIAL DOLLAR OFFERS 


for Autumn 
Planting 


20 Giant Darwin Tulips Mixed — only 
.00 

20 Giant Breeder Tulips Mixed — only 
$1.00 


20 Giant Cottage Tulips Mixed—only $1.00 
20 Early Double Tulips Mixed—only $1.00 
20 Artistic Parrot Tulips Mixed—only $1.00 
14 Quaint Bizarre Tulips Mixed—only $1.00 

10 Beautiful Garden Hyacinths Mixed—only $1.00 
18 Lovely Paper White Narcissus—only $1.00 
8 Super Giant Regal Narcissus Mixed—only $1.00 
| 14 Red-Crowned Chalice Cup Narcissus—only $1.00 

8 Double Poetaz Narcissus Cheerfulness—only $1.00 
| 25 Crocus Sieberi, earliest of all—only $1.00 
7 Chinese Sacred Lilies—only $1.00 

11 Sweet Scented Jonquils—only $1.00 


20 Charming Spring Starflowers 
| —only $1.00 


10 Giant Spring Beauty Scilla— 
only $1.00 


25 Quaint Mission Bells — only 
$1.00 


Any or all sent postpaid 
BEAUTIFUL BULB CATALOG FREE 








ON REQUEST 
HENRY A. DREER 
Ke Dreer Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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